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This world is so planned that a man can do more 
for himself by doing his full share for God. He can 
accomplish more, for example, in his daily business 
in six days than he could in seven—if the seventh 
day be devoted to rest and worship. Nine-tenths of 
his income will be a surer support to him than ten- 

.tenths would prove—if the other tenth be religiously 

devoted to God’s service. The world’s adage, “ Prayer 
and provender hinder no man,” has its basis in this 
truth. The one portion “of @ man’s duty that can 
least safely be neglected by him is the portion that 
belongs distinctively to God. 


‘ Little annoyances annoy the little least. In pro- 
portion as a man’s work is of an elevated or refined 
nature,—whether physical or mental,—will so-called 
petty annoyances lose to him their pettiness, and be- 
come serious interferences. A cloud of midges will 
not interfere with the straightness of a plowman’ 8 
furrow, but a single midge may Prove a serious 
obstruction to an artist’s progress in picturing the 





plowman’s landscape. What we ought to do, or 
refrain from doing in the presence of another, de- 
pends not so much on our esiimate of the intrinsic 
importance of the doing, as upon the occupation and 
temperament of him who is to be affected by it. 


Looking outward and upward is a more practical 
method of finding one’s pathway than. looking down- 
ward and inward. The pilot in mid-ocean does better, 
as a pilot, by keeping his eye on the sun or the stars, 
as he stands at the helm, than he would by fixing his 
sight on the sea before his vessel’s bow, or by turning 


| his eyes into that vessel’s hoid. Only as a man has 


thoughts of God and heaven can he comprehend his 
true relations to earth and to his fellow-man. A 
recognition of abstract truth is, in fact, essential to 
an understanding of truth in the concrete. There- 
fore it is, as Phillips Brooks, says, that “there has 
been no great teacher of mankind in whose nature 
have not met. the mystic and the moralist, the seeker 
after most transcendent truth and the enforcer of most 
practical duty.” 


Helping others is a privilege as Well as a duty; 
and the more we do in that line, the more we shall 
want todo. The love of unselfish work grows by its 
exercise, But it is not always so easy to help an- 
other as it would be to help ourselves; for, while we 
know our own desires and needs, we cannot in every 


case know what is wanted by those to whom we would 


fain be of service. Hardest of all, indeed, is the 
effort to help those who do not know their own 
minds, and whq would be unable to tell what they 
wanted if they wanted to tell. Yet this labor also is 
a duty and a privilege; and we ought not to shrink 
from it merely because of its difficulty. Help is due 
to those who need it most; and none need it more 
than those who are unable to specify how it can be 
given to them. 


“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” The man who invests his money in a business 
of any kind, comes to have an interest in that busi- 
ness that he could not have if no treasure of his were 
in it. To have ason at school or college is to have 
an interest in that institution of learning beyond all 
that was possible before. If one of our dear ones is 
in the heart of Africa, or in mid-Asia, we are ready 
to study up about that region as we should never 


is precious as life to us. Heaven is a new place in 
our thoughts when one and another of our darlings 
are gathered home there. The investment of our 
treasures is not always by our own choice. Those 
who are dear to us go from us of their free will, or 
are taken from us by the Divine decree. But if we 
would have a greater interest than at present in a 
good work or a holy cause which does not have the 
hold on us that it should, let us put our money and 
our iabors into it unsparingly, and our interest in it 
shall grow accordingly. “Where our treasure is, 
there will our heart be also,” 


A spotled child is a child spoiled for life. A man 
may struggle against himself, he may gain strength 
of character, he may in some degree overcome many 





of the difficulties and temptations which are the 


have thought of doing but for its holding that which | . . 


legacy of his parents and othem who have spoiled 
him. To spoil really means to flay, to strip; hence 
to take away that which naturally belongs to one— 


to pillage or rob. A spoiled child is therefore a 


child despoiled or plundered ; a child robbed of his 
moral possessions and his rights. A child thus de- 
spoiled cannot in after years get back what he has 
lost. The loss to childhood cannot be made good by 
refunding manhood. Whatever the superstructure. 
may be, the flaw in the foundation will always be a 
flaw and a weakness in the building. Every day 
that we go on spoiling a child, we go on robbing him 
of God’s gifts to him. A parent often speaks of a 
child’s being “a little spoiled” as though that were 
an evidence of parental affection. But in after life, 
when the consequences show themselves in embarrass- 
ments, difficulties, temptations, struggles, regrets, and 
sorrows, a good parent sees that a better exhibition 
of affection would have been to study that course 
which should have spared the child these very con- 
sequences. Andany parent ought td look far enough 
ahead to spare his child from such moral robhery. 





PERSONALITY AS A POWER. 


What a man is, rather than what a man says or 
what a man does, is thé true measure of a man’s 
power in the world. It is a man’s personality, rather 
than his performance or his precept, that gives him 
his place as a moral force among men, and that ex- 
tends or limits his influence over his fellows. The 
words and the works of a man, for good or for ill, are 
not to be compared, in the sum of their potency, with 
the man’s own self—as intensifying or as hindering 
the efficiency of his direct life-labors. 

From the highest to the lowest plane of human 
character, and in the earlier ages as in the later, this 
truth stands out with like distinctness. It is the per- 
sonality of Jesus that gives attractiveness to his teach- 
ings, and that justifies his call to men to come to him 
for life, and to make his example their pattern of 
living. If Jesus had not been what he was, his words 
could never have proved the power they are. 

“The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, 

Unless he had given the life too, with the law.” 
“It is the grandeur of his character which constitutes 
the chief power of his rainistry,” says Bushnell ; “ not 
his miracles or teachings apart from his character. 
. Here is the power of Christ—it is what of God’s 
beauty, love, truth, and justice shines through him. 
It is the influence which flows unconsciously and 
spontaneously out of Christ, as the friend of man, the 
light of the world, the glory of the Father, made 
visible.” So it was, in different measure, with Abra- 
ham, and David, and Paul. So it was, also, in a de- 
gree, with Socrates, and Plato, and Marcus Aurelius. 
So it must always be, with all. It is the personality 
that measures the permanent power of the words and 
deeds of the individual. . 

It was the personality of the man, rather than the 
inherent force of his sayings and doings, that, in its 
time and place, gave such marvelous potency to the 
labors of Muhammad, of Peter the Hermit, of Martin 
Luther, of Oliver Cromwell, of John Calvin, of George 
Whitefield, of John Wesley, and of many another leader 








of popular opinion and molder of public sentiment,— 
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- was what the man was in himself that made him the 


_ traditional suggestion, that Whitefield could move 


that message was sent on its way. 


Browning has shown that this truth of the pre-emi- 


“It is emphasized in ‘Luria,’ and in the monologues 
*Colombe’s Birthday,’ in ‘Saul, in ‘Sordello,’ and 
in all the love poems... . In ‘Balaustion’s Adven- 


regenerating power of personality may be said to be 


‘and converts it into a Christian poem. 


_the source and measure of his great power—as of the 


as a means of influence over our fellows, we are forced 


-aright our best faculties and our choicest attainments, 
We must possess such a character as will render those 


‘direction of their noblest employing. Nothing that 
“we can say or do for the truth can have such potency 


*Thus, and only thus, can the power of Christ be in 


‘character, instead of being limited to reading and 
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for his own day and for the days that followed after. It 


efficient instrument for the work he did, whether 
that work was wholly or only partially good. The 


an audience to tears by simply uttering the word 
“ Mesopotamia,” is but a concrete statement of the 
truth that a man’s personality is the practical measure 
of his power over his fellows; and now, as always, it 
is the m&n back of the message that helps br hinders 
the progress of the message toward those’for whom 


A discerning and appreciative critic of Robert 


nent power of personality is “a cardinal idea in 
Browning’s poetry,”—as it is in all the lessons of the 
ages. “ The quickening, regenerating power of per- 
sonality is everywhere exhibited in Browning’s poetry. 


of the Canon Caponsacchi and Pompilia in ‘ The Ring 
and the Book;’ it shines out, or glints forth, in 


ture: including a transcript from. Euripides,’ the 


the leavening idea, which the poet has introduced 
into the Greek play. It is entirely absent in the 
original. It baptizes,so to speak, the Greek play, 
It is the ‘ new 
truth’ of the poet’s ‘Christmas Eve.’” Not because 
Robert Browning emphasizes it, is this the truth ; but 
because this is the truth is it perceived and made 
prominent by thé poet whose essential personality is 


power of every master poet. 
Recognizing the pre-eminent power of personality 


to a recognition of the duty of having such a person- 
ality as shall be a constant influence for good, instead 
of an influence for evil, in all our life-course. In 
order to do good, we must be good. In order to use 


elements and agencies winsome and impressive in the 


in its behalf as is possible through the illustration 
and enforcement of the truth in the life that we live 
and in the personality that we are. If we would work 
efficiently for Christ, we must first be one with Christ. 


us, and be exercised through us. 
Preparation for the highest service includes the 
cultivation, in one’s self, of the graces of a finished 


study as a means of filling one’s mind with material 
for use in that service. Whatever other prepared- 
ness may be ours, we are lacking in a chief essential, 
as preachers or teachers, so long as our personality is 
‘not in itself a presentation and a witness of the truth 
we would impress upon others. What we are, gives 
added force to, or takes force from, the appeals which 
we make in behalf of any cause that is worthy of our 
advocacy and support. 
“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Variety in the methods of Bible reading at the opening 
of a Sunday-school is desired by many, and a wise | 
variety is practicable. Several methods have been | 
recently described in these columns; and now another | 





method, which has special advantages, is presented, in | 2° written to tell us what became of other people, but 


the following: letter from a Baptist superintendent in | 
Philadelphia : 

I read with interest, in Notes on Open Letters, your remarks 
upon “ The Reading of the Lesson.” You speak of responsive, 
elliptical, and concert reading. My experience leads me to give 
the preference to another plan, which holds the attention of the 





school, and at the same time teaches a lesson. I take the Les- 
son Analysis as I find it in the quarterly; or, if I deem it 
advisable to take more of the text than is given in the quarterly, 
I make my analysis to suit. I would here say, that we always 
use the Bible from whieh’to read the lesson, and are, therefore, 
not limited to the sometiynes too few verses given in the quarterly. 
Take, for instance, the first lesson of the present quarter. The 
text given us is from verse 5 to 17,—with three divisions in the 
analysis. I enlarged the lesson by taking it from verses 1-23, 
and made the following analysis : 

Introduction, vs. 1-4, 

The Priest and His Office, vs. 5-10. 

The Angel’s Announcement, vs, 11-17, 

The Effect of the Announcement, ¥s, 18-23. 


This was put on the blackboard, and read, and re-read, to the 
school, until the points were impressed on their minds, Then 
(from the Bible) I read the first subject, and the school the 
second, and so on alternately, the subject being announced 
before each reading. This plan I consider helpful to both 
teacher and scholar. When the lesson will admit of but three 
subjects, I prefer that the school should read two of them. In 
every case, the subject is clearly stated before the reading. This 
prepares the minds of the scholars, and, as a consequence, they 
read more understandingly. 


While it is true that unintelligent memorizing is un- 
wise memorizing, it is also true that a verbal jingle 
may be of practical service in fastening in the memory 
a series of names, or events, or dates, which have only an 
arbitrary or incidental connection with one another. 
In this way it is that the length of the months of the year 
severally, and the order of the books of the Bible, and 
many another series of things, has been held in mind 
popularly. An eafnest Christian worker from the West 
Indies suggests kuch a jingle by which the names 
of the twelve apostles can be made familiar to children. 
He says: 

I enclose a shorter formula for remembering the names of the 
twelve apostles than that which ‘appeared at one time in The 


Sunday School Times. It is used in the Mizpah Sunday-school, 
Jamaica : 
* Tell the twelve disciples’ names : 

Peter, Andrew, John, and James; 

James the Less, Jude, Bartholomew ; 

Philip, Matthew, Simon, too; 

Thomas, doubter of the word ; 

Ama Judas, who betrayed the Lord.” 


{Mnemonic keys: The J’s (except Judas) all come together. 
Philip is always joined with Bartholomew.) 


This jingle itself is harmless, and the names are worth 
remembering. It ought to be made clear, however, to 
every one who memorizes this jingle, that Thomas did 
not doubt his Master’s word, but was only a “doubter of 
the word ” of his fellow-disciples. 

Another bit of mnemonic rhyming, asa help to the 
Sunday-school scholar, is received from the Rev. Dr. 
W. Burnet Wright, of New Britain, Connecticut, who 
gays: 

Even Macaulay confessed that in ecclesiastical history he 
always got lost among the “Innocents.” Much more do our 
Sunday-school pupils grow confused among the Herods. I send 
you this jingle to help them remember so much as the New 
Testament requires us to know of that interminable and most 
objectionable family : 

THE HERODS. 
* Under Herod the Great! the world’s Saviour came. 
Four sons of this Herod continued his name : 
The first, Archelaus,* who reigned in his stead ; 
The second, called Antipas,* cut off John’s head; 
Philip first ¢ of Herodias husband by right is; 
The fourth, Philip second,‘ ruled o’er Trachonitis. 
Then Herod's grandchildren, two chips of the old block ; 
Herodias* (and daughter), the worst of the bold flock, 
And (nephew of him’ who feared John had risen), 
Agrippa the first,* who put Peter in prison, 
His daughter, Bernice,® revealed his bad taint, 
And her sister, Drusilla, was far from a saint. 
* And their brother, Agrippa the second," was he 
Who heard, ‘‘ Save these bonds, would that thou wert like me.’”’ 





1 Matthew 2:2 2 Matthew2:22. *Luke9:9, 4 Matthew 14:3 6 Luke 
3:1 *Matthew 4:8 ' Matthew 14:2 *Actsi2:4 *% Acts 25: 23. 
© Acts 4:24, 1 Acts 26 : 29, 


Questions as to the future state are full of interest to 
all. They are, indeed, liable to overshadow the more 
practical questions of duty and privilege in the imme- 
diate present, Yet they are not unworthy of attention 
and thought, if they are limited to one’s own relation to 
the future. A question of this sort was raised in connec- 
tion with the story of Solomon’s career; and more than 
one reader asked whether Solomon was finally lost. In 
response it was said, in these columns, that “the Bible is 


to remind us what ought to become of us;” and that 
“the Bible does not say that Ishmael, or Esau, or 
Achan, or Uzzah, was eternally lost, although an earthly 


was added the statement that “in the whole Bible narra- 


acu theotpt Solas Yaokshe.” . In the ecantetion ta Which 


doom, rather than to the destiny of hope; but in its form 
its meaning was ambiguous, and it is made the occasion, 
by various Teaders, of calling attention to the well- 
known instances of Enoch and Moses and Elijah, as 
among those whom God took to himself. Thus a New 
York correspondent writes: 

You say that, in the whole Bible narrative, no mention is made 
of the final destiny of any person, except Judas Iscariot. Do you 
then consider that we have no knowledge of the final destiny of 
Enoch or Elijah? Do you exclude the very definite statements 
regarding the future of Dives and Lazarus, on the ground that 
they were fictitious characters? Had not Moses arrived at his 
final destiny at the time of our Lord’s transfigufation? These, 
and other Bible characters,—the thief on the cross, for instance, 
—are constantly referred to, in discussions on the future life 
and the state of the blessed dead, Will you kindly explain 
your position on this question, which, though an old one, is 
still of perennial interest in the hearts of al] Christians? 
There is no-room for questioning the salvation of 
Enoch, or Moses, or Elijah, or of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (see Matt. 22: $1, 32), although no specific men- 
tion is made in the Bible uf their precise place or state 
for eternity. The illustration of the rich man and Laza- 
rus does appear to bea parable. The name “ Dives” does 
not appear in our English Bible; but “dives” means 
“rich,” and Lazarus means “God helps.” The idea 
would seem to be that the man of wealth depends on his 
own help, and the poverty-stricken man looks to God for 
help. Each of these men has the help he seeks. This 
truth is one for us all to heed. -It is more tmportant to 
us, a3 a principle, than any historical application of it to 
others would prove. And this is the point of all that has 
been said on the general subject in these pages. 


Conservatism in spelling and pronunciation is some- 
times deemed eccentricity. An adherence to the best 
forms of old-time speech comes, in time, to be counted 
a provincialism. Theold fashion becomes an odd fashion 
in the use of language. An illustration of this truth is 
furnished in the instance noted by a Virginia corres- 
pondent, who thus inquires: 

If it will not take too much of your valuable space in Notes 
on Open Letters, will you enlighten me on a question which 
I eannot satisfy myself? Is there any prescribed rule for pro- 
nouncing the past tense and past participle ed (éd) of all regu- 


taught in divinity schools? I know and hear an Episcopal 
clergyman every Sunday who pronounces the ed (8d) of all 
regular verbs, Can you give me the authority for same, or is 
it optional, and not bad English ? 

The preterite termination “ed,” “d,” or “t” is asign 
of what is known in English and all Teutonic languages 
as the New or Weak conjugation. Originally it was a 
reduplicated perféct of “ do,”—“dide,” or “did.” “TI 
loved” was practically “Ilove-did.” This termination, 
which was first a separate word, usually became a sepa- 
rate syllable of the main verb,—in the form “de,” or in 
some cases “ede” andin others “ode.” Theconnecting 
vowel “‘o” afterward weakened, so that “e” became the 
general connective, The preterite of “thank,” for 
instance, was written and pronounced “ thankéda.” But 
the sounding of the final “e” dropped out in the fifteenth 
century, and the pronunciation became “thankéd,”— 
the pronunciation complained of by our Virginia corres- 
pondent. Here “thank” is the root-word,—"e” is the 
connective, and “d” is merely the contracted form of 
“did.” Professor Lounsbury says that “during the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier part of. the 
seventeenth century usage seems to have varied. In 
some words, or by some persons, the ‘ed’ was pronounced 
as a distinct syllable; and in other words, or by other 
pérsons, the ‘e’ was not sounded, and the ‘d’ wasjoined 
directly in pronunciation to the preceding syllable, where 
it necessarily had often the sound of ‘t.’” This sound 
of “t” isa phonetic necessity after certain consonants, 
and words so pronounced ought to be so written, This 
is one of the important rules in the spelling-reform move- 
ment. It was formerly more’ common to so write the “t” 
final than it is now. Mr, Lowell in his last volume, 
“ Heartsease and Rue,” has adopted it. The dropping, 
first, of the final “‘e,” and then of the connective “e” of 
“ede;” the changes to “t;” the taking up again in 
some cases of “ ed,” and other phonetic and orthographic 
mutations,—have given rise to various preterite and parti- 
cipleendings. Contracted forms resulted, as, for instance, 
in “set” for“ setted.” Then, in the middle English period, 
fresh terminations in “ed” were added to some of these 


judgment was passed on each one of them.” Then there | contracted forms, so that we now have two parallel forms, 


as “ knitted” and “ knit,” “sweated” and “ sweat.” 





tive no mention is made of the final destiny of any per- 


In the Bible we have “ Be ye 4iftup, ye everlasting doors.” 


this statement was made, it referred to the destiny of © 


lar verbs in scriptural reading (as we say learn-6d)? Isit | 
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_ archaic forms which are still retained, have been kept 


. liturgical churches keep alive the true old English pro- 
. nunciation, so far as such pronunciations are rendered 
possible by the present orthographic forms. 
‘number of instances, however, the terminal syllables 
have become so obscured or lost by mergence into the 
“body of the verb, or by contraction, that sounding the 
" original “de” or “ ede” or “ed” is out of the question. 
_ It obviously is not bad English to say “ hépéd,” “ erred,” 


poetry, or in religious services,—themselves of antique 


« 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | 








Meanwhile there has been a differentiating of meaning 
where the “ed” is sounded as « separate syllable, as in 
the adjectives “agéd,” “learned.” A notable instance 
of contraction is in “made” from “ makédé.” Those 


alive largely through the influence of the English Bible. 
“Hath,” and other verb forms in “ th,” but for its influ- 
ence might have become almost extinct.. It is because 
of this archaic association, no doubt, that some of the 


In a large 


etc., because it ig true old English, and the pronuncia- 
tion is historic. On the other hand, archaisms are not 
the best modern forms, though in stately speech, or in 


origin and flavor,—there is sometimes a certain appropri- 
ateness in the archaic usage. 








“THE LORD'S AYE TO THE FORE.” 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


’T was a homely Scottish dame, unrecorded is her name, 
And her station was as lowly as her hut of thatch was poor; 
But her step was free and light, and her brave blue eye was 
bright, 
* For she knew in whom she trusted, and believed his word 
was sure. 


Heavy fog on hill and dell, icy blasts across the fell, 
Sheep that perished on the moorland, did not quench her 
candle’s gleam. 
“Though there’s trouble at the door, yet the Lord’s aye to the 


fore,” 
Was her challenge to the tempter; and he vanished like a 
dream. 
Were the bairnies wan and ill, “‘ mither’s” heart had courage 
still ; 
Heaven itself was near her cottage, and its angels blessed her 
life. 
Not a pang could rend her soul, but the faith that maketh 
whole 
Hushed the clamor, soothed the anguish, gave her peace 
instead of strife. 


Yes! ‘‘ The Lord’s aye to the fore!” Let ugtrust him evermore; * 


Let us lose our foolish shrinking from the future’s vague 
“ perhaps ;” 
’ Let us take him at his word. Is he not a gracious Lord, 
Filling both our hands with treasure, heaping largesse in 
our laps ? / 


Blessings on that Scottish dame, caring naught for worldly 
fame, 
Humble in her earthly station, dwelling in a cottage poor. 
With her voice so blithe and free, she has sent a song to me; 
For she knew the Lord she trusted, and believed his covenant 
sure. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SOME PLAIN PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERPRETATION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. 


The popular movement in Bible study will tender 
necessary a clearer conception and a more general agree- 
ment than at present exists regarding principles and 
methods of biblical interpretation. It is a well-known 
fact that critical interpreters, who apply definite prin- 
ciples of interpretation, are by no means so divided as 
to the meaning of Scripture as are those who read the 
Bible without the guidance of any such principles. They 
may differ as much in the interpretation of details, but 
not, I think, in respect to the main drift and content. 

It is hoped that it will be useful, in line with what 
has been recently said in The Sunday School Times 
upon popular Bible study, to call attention to the fol- 
lowing elementary principles of interpretation : 

1, The interpreter must come to the Bible with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its religious truth and spirit. 
This sympathy has been called “the commentary of 
kindness ;” that is, the temper which is akin, which ‘s 
of the same kind, with the spirit of the Bible. An 


atheist, a pantheist, or a disbeliever in the supernatural, 


would make strange work in biblical interpretation. For 
proof of this we have only to see to what arbitrary shifts 
rationalistic critics resort in explaining away the super- 


import is that the mind, in approaching a difficult or 


that Paul’s experience on the way to Damascus was a 
fit of epilepsy, or the shock produced by a violent thun- 
der-storm. In Mr. Matthew Arnold’s effort to make out 
that the Bible represents God merely as an inscrutable 
Power making for righteousness; we have striking exam- 
ples of vagaries of exegesis. It is the effort of a pan- 
theistic philosophy to reduce the intense theism of the 
Biblato its own vague and impersonal terms. 

It could not, of course, be maintained that none but 
Christians can interpret the Bible candidly. The mean- 
ing of the principle stated is, that a man, whatever his 
personal belief, must have enough of kinship of mind 
with the Bible to allow it to speak its own message in 
its own way. He must not impose upon the Bible some 
philosophy or scheme which is foreign to its thought 
and spirit. The interpreter must, at least, have enough 
of the commentary of intellectual kindness to prevent 
him from distorting biblical teaching in order to square 
it to some theory of his own, and to enable him candidly 
to read the books of the Bible in their own light. 

2. The simplest, easiest meaning is presumably the 
correct one. This maxim, though so obviously true, is 
difficult to apply for the reason that what seems the sim- 
plest meaning to one will not be such to another, Its 


obscure passage for the first time, or with a view to fresh 
examination, should hold in abeyance any theory it may 
have entertained which would be likely to setile the 
understanding of the passage in advance, and let it make, 
after careful study, its own naturalimpression. For illus- 
tration, we will suppose that the passage were that much 
‘debated account, in Romans 7 : 7 et seg., of the conflict be- 
tween the law of sin and the lawofthemind. Does this 
describe the experience of the converted or the uncon- 
verted man? It is possible to hold certain theories of 
human nature which will tend powerfully to settle the 
question in advance. If one comes to the passage for a 
new and thorough study of it, he must hold any such 
theory so far in check as to permit the passage in its own 
language and spirit to make its natural impression. This 
is what is meant by “the simplest and easiest meaning,” 
—the meaning which flows most naturally from the words 
when the mind gives itself to an utterly candid consid- 
eration of their meaning. If a practical application of 
this simple principle could be secured in all Bible study, 
it would be, I am sure, a great gain for the understand- 
ing of the Bible, and, therefore, an aid to unity and har- 
mony in Christian thought. 

8. The Bible is to be interpreted upon the same lin- 
guistic and historical principles as other books. The 
maxim “ The Bible is to be interpreted like other books” 
is sometimes supplemented by the addition, “so far as 
it is like other books.” The addition is just and impor- 
tant, and is intended to be covered by our first principle, 
that fair interpretation must appreciate that which is 
distinctive and characteristic in the Bible. But for our 
purpose here the principle may be urged without the 
addition, because the Bible is like other books in being 
written in human language, and in being set into a course 
of human history. The laws of language and the criteria 
of history are as necessary to its interpretation as to the 
interpretation of other books. We have derived from the 
Germans the cumbrous term “ grammatico-historical,” 
to describe this method of interpretation. But awkward 
as the word is, it exactly expresses the idea that exegesis 
must be according to grammar and according to history. 

It is only within recent years that this principle has 
been rigidly applied by learned interpreters, and its 
application is by no means universal at present among 
scholars, In ancient times, elaborate systems of types 
and the allegorical treatment of the plainest narratives 
dominated interpretation, and disregarded all exigencies 
of grammar or demands of history. Later, and largely 
even now, philosophical theories of what the Bible must 
teach, and schemes of theological definition, have inter- 
preted the Bible in accord with their own reqzirements, 
and drawn from it so-called “ proof-texts,” often isolated 
from their connection and deprived of their natural his- 
toric signification. The demand of modern biblical study 
is, that the Bible shall be allowed to speak for itself; that 
no forced and unnatural constructions shall be put upon 
its words, and no inferences drawn from its statements 
in violation of the clear meaning and reference of the 
passage in question, which are determined by the con- 
ditions and purpose of the writer as ascertained by his- 
torical study. 

4. Each species of biblical literature should be inter- 
preted in accordance with its own characteristic peculi- 
arities. Take, for example, the parables. They are a 
unique species of literature. They cannot be treated as 





natural facts of the Bible; as, for example, the theory 


that these parabolic illustrations of Jesus, which seek to 

make spiritual truth plain by means of natural analogies, 

are as variously understood as almost any other parts of 

the New Testament. This may be partly accounted for 

because they are not treated according to their own 

nature. A good illustration is found in the handling, 

by interpreters, of the parable of the unjust steward 

(Luke 16: 1-9). I have enumerated eight theories as to 

who the “certain rich man” is, and five as to who the 

“steward” is. The pressing of some one of these always 
forces on the difficulty how Christ could commend an 

“unjust” steward. The whole discussion is wide of the 

mark, It makes no difference who the rich man is, or 
~who the steward is; neither does Christ commend the 
steward’s injustice. He simply tells this parable story 
to show how prudent and foreseeing are shrewd men of 
the world, and to point the moral that the “sons of light” 
ought also to be prudent. Nothing turns on the details 
of the parable story; they simply serve to picture the 
shrewdness of worldly self-interest, which Jesus will use 
in this simple argument: If worldly men are so watchful 
and wise in their selfish concerns, how much more ought 
you to be so in respect to spiritual and eternal interests, 
He uses the parable for that one simple object, and for 
no other.. No more is to be sought in it. A study of 
other parables would lead to the principle that a parable 
is meant to teach one single truth or lesson, and its 
details are not to have separate and special meanings 
assigned to them. 

It can be readily seen that other kinds of literature, 
such as prophecy, visions, songs, and history, have their 
own peculiarities, and cannot be treated alike, Each 
must be studied in accord with its own nature, Poetry 
must not be treated like matter-of-fact narrative, nor his- 
tory like allegory. How can we better sum the matter 
up than to say that common sense ought to be applied 
in interpreting the Bible?—a very commonplace prin- 
ciple, but one which is yet far from a universal and 
practical recognition, 

Yale University. 
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THE WORKS OF THE HERODS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The money of the time of the Herods being confined 
to copper pieces, had no great value. About twenty 
different coins of Herod the Great have been preserved, 
and in the designs upon them considerable variety is 
displayed; for we notice branches of the olive and the 
palm, the pomegranate fruit with leaves, the poppy head, 
the double cornucopis, the wreath, the plain and also 
the beaded circle, the six-rayed star, the tripod, and on 
it a tray of floral offerings, the winged staff (caduceus) of 
the herald, the helmet with cheek-pieces, the Macedonian 
shield, surrounded by rays, with a globe for its center, the 
pitcher, the anchor, of several forms, and the censer 
which the high-priest carried into the holy of holies on 
the day of atonement. 

During a hundred years previous to Herod’s reign, 
few of these symbols had been used on the coinage of 
the country, but many of those now mentioned were 
new to Judea. The pelm branches may refer to Herod’s 
victories, and the star to his conquest of Jerusalem. 
The Macedonian shield and helmet may indicate his 
secret aspirations that hie own career might follow in a 
line with that of Alexander the Great. 

The coins of Archelaus number but ten. The anchor, 
the prow of a ship, the trident, the galley with oars, 
mast, deck, and sail, which are found among the symbols 
used, may refer to his control of certain sea-coast towns, 
conferred upon him when Augustus confirmed his father’s 
will. Upon his coins appear, for the first time in Jewish 
coinage, I believe, the vine with its leaf and fruit. When 
we consider that the vine was one of the glories of that 
land, we wonder why such symbols were not earlier 
chosen. This prince is called in the New Testament 
simply “Archelaus.” On his coins he calls himself 
“Herod,” and the only title he uses is that of “ Eth- 
narch.” Oolns bearing this title were formerly attrib- 
uted to Herod the Great, but when attention was called 
to the fact that Archelaus was the only Herod who bore 
this title, such coins were restored to their rightful 
author. This is an interesting case, where history and 
an ancient monument illustrate and confirm each other, 
if, indeed, the term “ ancient monument” can be applied 
to an insignificant copper coin, not larger than a nickel 
cent, The monument, however, is just as valuable as 
though it occupied as much space as one of the great 
stones at Baalbek. 





myths or allegories would be. It is a noteworthy fact 





Of the sons of Herod the Great, Philip L, being a 

































































































































! private citizen, had no coins of his own; Philip IL. had 
'- pix that have been recovered, and Herod Antipas thir- 
teen. More than half the coins of Antipas commemorate 
his building of the city of Tiberias in honor of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, remains of which still exist between the 
modern town and the hot baths lying to the south of it. 
He calls himself “Herod the Tetrarch,” illustrating 
Matthew 14: 1, where the same name and title are given 
him. As to Herod Philip Il., Luke calls him “ Philip 
the Tetrarch” (Luke 2:1), and his coins bear the same 
designation,—another instance where sacred ey and 
the monuments harmonize. 


Of Herod Agrippa I. we have about ten coins, and of 
Herod Agrippa II. not far from forty. They showin the 
use of the head of the emperor a violation of the Mosaic 
law, and in the symbols upon them a gradual yielding 
to Roman influences and customs, A single coin of 
Agrippa I. may be noticed, which has on the obverse 
an umbrella, spread, with fringe and tassels around 
the edge. Around the umbrella are the words “ King 
Agrippa” (Basileos Agripa), while the reverse has three 
wheat-ears springing from a single root, and also the 
date “L. 8.,” the year 6, corresponding to A.D. 43, the 
year before this prince died at Cesarea-on-the-Sea, as 
related in Acts 12. Agrippa II. had a long reign, and a 
few of his coins show Jewish symbols. But the money 
of his time had become almost completely Romanized. 
One of his coins I will refer to, because it bears upon 
the reverse the name “Neronias.” Josephus states that 
Agrippa II. enlarged Cesarea Philippi, and, in honor of 
the Emperor Nero, called it Neronias. Another in- 
stance where monuments and historical records confirm 
each other. 

Judea and some of the surrounding countries owed 
more to Herod the Great for magnificent public structures 
of various kinds, than to any other king, not excepting 
even Solomon. Buildings rose as if by magic, east of the 
Jordan, in the Jordan valley, in the old cities of Philistia, 
and at a dozen important points along the sea-coast, as 
far north as Antioch, and inland at Damascus, at the 
foot of Mount Hermon, at Samaria, and notably at Jeru- 
salem, where palace and temple, with its “ goodly stones,” 
were the admiration of our Lord himself. Herod built city 
walls, colonnades, market-places, assembly halls, theaters, 
baths, public fountains, temples, gymnasiums, palaces, 
“castles, towers, until that land, ruined and devastated by 
many wars, was at the time of Christ dotted with edifices 
‘famous for their stateliness and beauty. In memory of his 
mother, Cypros, he built a strong castle above Jericho. 
For Hippicus, his friend, and Phaselus, his brother, he 
built towers at Jerusalem, and another for, his murdered 
wife Mariamne. Ina plain rich in rivers and trees, he 
built a city, and, with filial loyalty, called it Antipatris, 
in honor of his father. This Oriental prince, in his dis- 
‘tribution of favors, did not forget himself; and, on a 
mountain singular ror its shape, seven miles south-east 
of Jerusalem, he built a famous castle, and, to com- 
memorate his orrn name, called it Herodium, A broad 
stairway.of two hundred marble steps led up the slope 

“from base to summit, and within the structure the 
apartments were spacious and fitted up like those of a 
palace. 

While any one of his many public works might be men- 
“tioned with pride, it is probable that Samaria, which be- 
came Sebaste, Strato’s tower, which became Cesarea-on- 
the-Sea, famous in early Christian history, and Jerusalem, 
gave him his mest rightful claim to be called the fore- 
most of Oriental builders, At Jerusalem, besides the 
three towers already mentioned, and his two palaces on 
Mount Zion, which rivaled the temple in beauty, the 
castle of Antonia, the colossal supporting wall of the 
temple area, the forest of columns which swept round 
the edge of the vast platform at a dizzy height, and, 
above all, the temple itself, were perhaps the most won- 
derful structures that Oriental skill and wealth had ever 
produced. 

His sons inherited their father’s passion for building; 
but there were three rulers now, instead of one, and their 
means and their power were greatly limited. Archelaus 
rebuilt the royal palace at Jericho, and planted there, on 
a large scale, palm-groves in addition to those which 
already existed. Antipas fortified and enlarged Sep- 
phoris, and mede it the capital of his dominions. In 
the Jordan valley, opposite Jericho, he rebuilt a town, 
and called it Julias, in honor of Julia, the wife of Augus- 
tus; and in honor of Tiberius when he became emperor, 
Tiberias was built on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Philip Il. rebuilt Bethsaida, and called it Julias, in 
honor of the daughter of Augustus. About the temple 
which his father had erected at Paneas, near the foun- 
tain of the Jordan, he caused a city to grow up which 








he called Cesarea Philippi. Agrippa IL. undertook ‘the |. 


work of surrounding the suburbs of Jerusalem on the 
north side with a wall of great strength. It is known in 
history as the “ third wall” of that city, Sections of it 
have been preserved until recent years, but have now 
been mostly broken up for building purposes. The pro- 
portions of this wall were so great that the Romans were 
alarmed, and the emperor Claudius directed him to dis- 
continue the work. Agrippa II. had a long reigf; -but 
he lived in a time of great public commotion, and his 
building operations were few. He built a fine theater 
at Berytus (Beirut), which he adorned with statues and 
works of art; and at Cesarea Philippi, like his father 
and his great-grandfather, he spent much time and means 
in enlarging and beautifying the city. And it is no won- 
der that these rulers were attracted thither, for it is one 
of the most charming sites in all the East. 

No catalogue of the wars and military expeditions in 
which Herod the Great took an active part can here be 
given ; but I have made such a list, arid find that about 
every second year during his leng reign he was either 
independently or as an ally of Rome engaged in such 
expeditions, and in only one was he defeated. In that 
case his general disobeyed his orders, and disaster fol- 
lowed. His building operations were extensive, his 
domestic troubles were many, his anxieties to secure 
and retain his throne were not few, and, in addition to 
these demands upon him, the military burdens of his life 
were great. Men for his army, levies for foreign expedi- 
tions, food, arms, and money for their support, had to be 
raised, and certainly without great organizing and execu- 
tive ability he could not have accomplished what he did. 
His sons and descendants had less fighting to do, but 
Agrippa I. went with the emperor Caligula on his expe- 
dition against Germany and Britain, and Agrippa II. 
raised forces and accompanied Corbulo on his Parthian 
expedition, and Antipas went as an ally of Vitellius to 
the Euphrates, likewise in an expedition against the 
Parthians, He was once defeated by the Arabian king 
Aretas, but as a ruler and general he did not neglect 
preparations for any emergency that might arise; for in 
asingle armory he had armor and weapons ready for 
seventy thousand men, It was during the reign of 
Agrippa II. that the terrible war with Rome occurred, 
and it is probable that this prince saw more suffering and 
bloodshed than any of his predecessors. 

For the times in which they lived the Herods were 
great travelers. Means of conveyance were limited, and 
the difficulties attending journeys of any kind were many, 
yet Herod the Great made three journeys to Egypt, four 
to Rome; joined Anthony, who was besieging Samosata 
on the Euphrates; four years later accompanied him 
on an expedition into Armenia; went several times to 
Rhodes; made two or three important journeys by sea in 
winter, when navigation was always dangerous ; was with 
Marcus Agrippa, the son-in-law and general of Octavius 
Augustus, in a tedious expedition along the Black Sea 
and overland through Asia Minor ; besides all the shorter 
visits or expeditions that might be named to points near 
his own capital. Archelaus likewise made two journeys 
to Rome, Herod Philip IL made two, Agrippa I. made 
three, Herod Antipas made four, and Herod Agrippa II. 
made two to Rome and one to Egypt. These were in 
addition to the various military expeditions which these 
princes undertook. 

-As to education, Herod the Great believed in giving 
his sons the best advantages within his power, and all 
of his seven sons were sent to Rome for at least a part 
of their training. Both the Agrippas enjoyed the same 
privileges,—the first being an intimate companion of 
Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius, and the second 
being brought up with Claudius, who afterwards became 
emperor. 

It would be interesting to consider Herod the Great 
as a hunter, as an expert in athletic sports, as a finan- 
cier, in which department he has few equals in ancient 
history, and to consider the entire family as related (1) 
to the politics of their own country and (2) to those of 
Rome. This, however, is not justified by the limits of 
the present article. 

A crisis had been reached in the world’s affairs. It 
was essential that the Jewish nation be held together 
until CBrist had come and the gospel had taken root in 
Judean soil, The strict Jew did not believe in growth, 
or that any kind of progress in religion was possible. 
He could not be used as an agent in bridging over the 
chasm between the old system and the new; hence new 
material had to be called to the front. The mission of 
the Herods was therefore a providential one, just as much 
as was that of the apostles of our Lord. Things in a 
great degree obnoxious to the faithful Hebrew-—such as 











education, extensive military expeditions, intercoutse 


‘with the world,—all natural to the Herods on the human 


side, yet every step providential on the Divine side, 
were necessary to break up old prejudices that were 
stronger than fetters of iron, and to prepare the minds 
of men for a higher condition of social life, a nobler form 
of government, and a purer and better’faith than any- 
thing they had hitherto known. 

Andover, Mass. 





LOSS AND GAIN. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


Underlying the conditions of life is an inexorable law 
of necessity. It involves asystem of checks and balances. 
Every human.life has its losses and gains. Each day’s 
transactions show a balance on the debit or credit side 
of the account. We are loath to subtract the loss. We 
are eager to add the gain. But losses are inevitable. 
Hence, in the boldest scheme of living evolved by the 
human mind it is a fundamental principle of political 
economy to provide for future contingencies. We must 
pay our debts. As rigorously as nature exacts its dues, 
so it repairs its waste and pays its debts. 

In nature there is no waste. Not an atom is lost. 
Nature is a rigid economist, Egch flying chip and whift 
of vapor and grain of dust is utilized in carrying out the 
scheme of creation instituted when order was brought 
out of chaos. Cosmic matter Moats in the atmosphere 
in such minute particles as to be invisible to thd eye of 
man. Professor Nordenskjéld calculated that at least 
five hundred thousand tons of this world-dust falls upen 
the snowy caps of the mountain-ranges and the great 
ice-fields of the polar regions each year. The erosive 
forces of nature are constantly supplying new materials 
and new motors for carrying on the world’s work. It is 
a destruction and a rebuilding allthetime. “The minute 
diatom,” says Selina Gage, “flies from the Amazon waters 
to the European headland and builds the soil again, and 
the plant grows and dies, and enriches the earth.” In 
reality nothing dies. Whatever appears to die, or dis- 
solve in the air, is incorporated in new forms. Nature 
could not spare its waste. 

So in the human mind which economizes its force and 
utilizes its energy, there is no waste. With each gain a 
provision is made for future loss. Thus the’ crucial 
problem, Hew to get a living, involves in its solution a 
knowledge of the value of money and the uses of wealth. 
We live by labor. The source of wealth is industry; 
the meaning of industry is work. But frequently the 
love of gain unfits the mind for privation and loss,’ So, 
recognizing the fact that gain is a material advantage, 
we are frequently reminded that loss is a spiritual disci- 
pline. All gain and no loss would so disturb the equili- 
brium of the social body, and alter the conditions of life, 
that the human race would degenerate into anarchy 
or chaos, 

Time is a creditor which scrupulously exacts the pay- 
ment of all debts. We are indebted to time for our lease 
of life. Our privacy is invaded when we repudiate its 
debts. With its finger on the pulse it implores, “* Pay 
your debts.” Bring your wants within your means, Let 
each day’s work be complete. Shirking labor is ignor- 
ing our indebtedness to time. When time exacts its 
dues, the delinquent is like Loki bound to the rocks, 
with a serpent suspended over his head. On the bath- 
tub of King Tching-thang was an ancient rune which, 
translated, read: “ Renew thyself. completely each day. 
Do it again and again, and forever again.” Self-renewal 
is the labar of life. Many consider life only in its com- 
mercial aspects. What if “those who live for the future 
appear selfish to those who live for the present”? Sup- 
pose he who lives for the future is not rich in emolu- 
ments, and is denied his meed of praise? There isa finer 
compensation than the benefits money secures or titles 
confer. Principles make the man. Character is the 
rock-bed of human history., 

Despite the losses, and however slight the gains, it is ~ 
sweet and wholesome to live. In the sphere of labor 
the soul exerts its highest influence, and reaps its most 
substantial reward. And no man is so poor that he can- 
not contribute his quota to the sum of human happiness. 
The luxuries of civilization have not added an iota to 
the inventive power of man in improving his social con- 
dition and extending his usefulness. Luxuries impair 
the energy of a people. “Society acquires new arts, 
but loses old instincts.” Whatever is instinctive in a 
man’s nature, seeks its freest expression under adverse 
circumstances. The resources of the human mind are 
inexhaustible. Its gains more than compensate for the 
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losses when it utilizes its gift. Concealing the losses and 
sharing the gains, it oxygenates the air, and feeds the 
fiame of life until it burns with renewed brilliancy. All 
of this is assured by cultivating our own acre; we can- 
not reap another’s harvest. Human life becomes rich in 
the fruits of labor by working with a single aim in view, 
and never coveting the flowers that grow in a neighbor’s 
garden. The all-absorbing idea is to better the man- 
hood. This is the one end, the true gain, the measure 
and test, of power and human greatness. 

In Horace’s charming letters to Mzcenas, one is con- 
stantly reminded that the secret of contentment is to 
examine into the nature of our desires, and discover 
whether they arise from want, or from caprice and humor. 
Horace, on his Sabine farm, with a few chosen friends, is 
happier than Augustus on his throne, surrounded by 


-parasites and courtiers. No gain is possible to a selfish 
“person, in whom riches beget a spirit of greed, and whom 


power makes a cruel tyrant. No loss is possible to a 
contented mind, whose desires do not exceed the limits 
of his purse, who has faith in God, and who lives in the 
Spirit. Whosoever gains courage from the conviction 


-that a loss on the material side is a gain on the spiritual 


side of life, has solved one of the chief problems of 
existence. “I know of no more encouraging fact,” says 
a wise teacher, “than the unquestionable ability of man 
to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor. It is some- 


,thing to be able to paint a particular picture, or to carve 
.@ statue, or to make a ew objects beautiful; but it is far 


more glorious to. carve and paint the very atmosphere 

and medium through which we look,—which, morally, 

Every man is tasked to make his life, even 

in its details, worthy of the contemplation of his most. 

elevated and critical hour.” Such a life turns its poverty 

to riches, and its gains are in proportion to its usefulness, 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 





EACH OF OTHER, ALL OF GOD. 
BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


They that are low, what need they but the high, 
To win them from the lowlands where they lie 


Up to that height where they shall some day stand 

Breathing the air wherewith all souls expand ? 

They that are high, what need they, rising still, 

But this one task, their lives with grace to fill? 

And while are all so far beneath His sight, 

What need they but God’s grace to climb the height? 
Fali River, Mass. * 





THE LAST DAYS OF CHLOE LANKTON. 
BY SARAH L. JONES. 


Thirty years ago there lived on West Hill, in the out- 
skirts of New Hartford, Connecticut, a poor shoemaker 
named Joseph Lankton. His family consisted of a wife 
and a bedridden daughter, then forty-five years of age. 
Since her sixteenth year the daughter had lain upon her 
bed, a sufferer from an incurable malady, and her father 
and mother had tenderly ministered to her necessities. 
But their steps tottered with age and feebleness, and in 
the same year, 1858, both were laid in the grave, leaving 
to the daughter Chloe the legacy of their prayers and 
their poverty. 

Chloe was the youngest of six children, two of whom 
died in childhood, two in early womanhood, and the sole 
surviving sister was married, and not in circumstances 
to do anything for the invalid. The outlook for Chloe 
'was a dreary one, from a worldly point of vision ; but 
‘she had years before learned to uplift the eye of faith, 
and to trust in the Lord at all times. Works went hand 
in hand with her faith, and, lying on her bed, she deftly 
fashioned, in the intervals of pain, small articles of 
needlework for sale. . 

Meanwhile her story went abroad, and visitors to her 
humble home became frequent; and those who came once 
returned again and again, bringing others with them. 

It was at this juncture that a young lady in the vicinity, 
a clergyman’s daughter, was moved to write the story of 
Chloe’s patient suffering and Christian resignation. This 
was published in The Independent, under the title. of 
“Chloe Lankton; or, Light Beyond the Clouds,” and 
afterward in book form by the American Sunday School 
Union. Over twenty thousand copies of this book have 
been sold. 

Similar to the interest which Leigh Richmond’s story of 
the “ Dairyman’s Daughter” awoke in England, was the 

“response in the Christian hearts of America to the appeal 


_ Ofthissimple and truestory. Letters and visitors and gifts 


in danger of being homeless also; for the old house, her 
shelter for forty years, was crumbling overher head. But 
Chloe was praying for a home, and the Lord answered. 
By the unexpected, unsolicited donations of many 
who were touched by her story, a new and comfortable 
home, near the center of the village, was provided; and 
for the twenty-five years after she was moved into the 
new home,—a direct gift from the Lord, Chloe used to 
say,—until the morning when she entered into the rest 
of the heavenly mansion, all her necessities were sup- 
plied without care or seeking on her part. She had no 
relatives on whom to rely, no money, no ability to work. 
She never begged or solicited aid, but she trusted im- 
plicitly that the Lord would provide, and he never 
failed to honor the trust. 

Chloe was social and. sympathetic in, her nature, re- 
taining to a wonderful degree an interest in all that 
concerned the community around her. She was cheer- 
ful and tranquil always. Her peace was unruffled by 
doubt or foreboding. For sixty-two years she lay upon 
her bed, but she was self-helpful in all possible ways. 

In 1887, she lost the use of one eye as the result of an 
attack of erysipelas, and the sight of the other eye was 
much impaired. But this deprivation was borne. with 
cheerfulness and a thankful recollection of the pleasures 
of sight for so many years. Her last illness was of about 
two weeks’ duration. She was taken with symptoms of 
the Russian influenza, but at first refused to see a physi- 
cian, saying it was “only a cold.” As the disease grad- 
ually fastened upon her lungs, she seemed to realize that 
the end was near. She made all arrangements for her 
departure as calmly as if preparing for a pleasant jour- 
ney. To the last thoughtful of others, she left little 
mementoes for her “ Shut-In ” friends, and directed that 
the arrangement by which she was lifted when her bed 
was made be sent to a sufferer in the Hartford Hospital. 
She gave her little home to a cousin who had shown her 
much kindness, reserving the life use of two rooms for 
the niece who had cared for her during her last years. 

On the last day of her life she was very weak, and 
somewhat wandering in her mind, and when her pastor 
called to read and pray with her, she could not name the 
chapter she wished to hear. He read several passages, 
and then began the fourteenth chapter of John, “ Let 
not your heart be troubled....In my Father’s house 
are many mansions,” 

“Oh! that’s the one I wanted,” she exclaimed. 

She was conscious until about twelve hours before her 
death. Then she gradually sank into unconsciousness 
as life ebbed painlessly away; and when the morning 
broke, the light of an eternal day had dawned for Chloe. 

Her funeral was attended on Saturday, January 18, 
and the burial was in the little lot in the village ceme- 
tery which Chloe had years ago purchased for her last 
resting-place, and which was in full view from the win- 
dow of her room. 


New Hartford, Conn. 





THE GIVING-PRINCIPLE IN THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN 8T, JOHN, 


In considering our Sunday-school methods,—the or- 
ganizations for work as they now exist,—some self-con- 
gratulation may be just. Certainly our contributions 
never were larger, more regular, or more intelligently 
considered. Intelligence upon the subject of missions is 
considerable, even among our children, and is on the 
increase. 

Likewise some of the organizations to bring stray 
children into our schools, are in excellent working order. 
Never was so much done, and so well done, in that line. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible for us to forget that we 
live in a practical age,—at a time when machinery is in 
comparatively good running order. All fields of labor 
and of thought make prominent this fact. Are we not 
in some danger on this account? Are not the longings 
(which we occasionally see expressed) for more personal- 
ity in‘all of our work, evidences that the pendulum has 
swung nearly far enough in one direction? But what 
can we do—as teachers—to break loose from the wWhirl- 
ing order that exists, and hampers us in the one matter 
of giving? Machinery is necessary, you say. So it is, 
But how shall the established order of things be made to 
fulfil its purpose, and we, on our part, remember that it 
is the spirit which giveth life? If we could but always 
bear in mind, in all our doing, that God does “ not need 
the gift, but the giving.” 

The few points which we may, perhaps, consider to- 





came to Chloe, who, in her poverty and loneliness, was 





gether, are those with which we are the most familiar, 





and yet the ones which (as either teachers or scholars) 
we are most prone to forget. How can the Sunday- 
school scholars be inspired to give from principle, cheer- 
fully, secretly, at a cost to themselves, and as an act of 
worship? 

First, giving from principle. We lay great stress upon 
the amount of our contributions,—upon the children’s 
understanding the purpose of their gifts. Both points 
areofimportance. But are they of primary importance? 
Some may say that we are working at the wrong end of 
the problem in seeking to train children as to the proper 
spirit of giving before interesting them in the cause for 
which their gifts are solicited. The argument might be, 
if a child’s sympathies are enlisted in an object, he will 
give generously, and not before, But “ the child is father 
of the man,” and the same argument might be used with 
regard to the man’s gifts. Many people do give gen- 
erously when their hearts are touched. But hearts are 
not always touched. It grows harder and harder to 
enlist the sympathy of those who need to be worked 
upon in order to give. This is true, even if the method 
were not wrong. Besides, much of the pathos lies in 
the way the case is presented. I well remember one . 
lady who said, when solicited for money for some benevo- 
lent purpose, “It was well that Miss A. came for my 
contribution; if Miss B. had come, I would not have 
given one cent.” I do not understand that it is any 
wiser to work upon children’s feelings, in order to in- 
crease their gifts, than it is to put into their heads such 
hot-bed books as many of the good and religious story- 
books. Both are sensational methods, and both do harm, 

Do you know what methods teachers use in soliciting 
increased contributions from their scholars? In your 
school, how is it? Is the story of the missionary’s work 
and family and need put fairly or extravagantly? Are 
the teachers themselves those who give from principle, 
rather than impulse? Of course, it is taken for granted 
that enthusiasm cannot be gained without knowledge. 
But before the especial knowledge, is there’ the prin- 
ciple ?—at least, does the principle come hand in hand 
with the knowledge? Do the pupils set apart a propor- 
tion of the money they earn, or of that which is given 
them, as the Lord’s? And is that proportion forthcom- 
ing, whether the appeal is made to their sympathies or 
not? Furthermore, do they distinguish between their 
parents’ money, given to them to bring on Sunday, and 
a portion of what is theirown? Teachers, do you ask 
your pupils how they secure the money which they 
donate, or is your mind intent only upon the amount 
you can secure? 

Second, How can we make sure that our scholars give 
cheerfully? No one can have had any experience in 
raising money for benevolent objects without seeing 
something of both the smallness and the nobility of 
human nature. The solicitor may be met with, “I'll 
give if such a person does, but not otherwise ;” or, “T’'ll 
give as much as some other, who is as able as I to give, 
butnot one cent more.” The one solicited may murmur 
at the frequency of the demands upon his purse. How 
many say, “I thank you for coming. Iam glad of the 
privilege of giving”? 

It is a matter of importance that our scholars are so 
inspired by the example we set them, and, better, by the 
expression of God’s will concerning their giving, that 
they avoid this niggardly spirit to which mankind is so 
prone. Benevolence, good feeling, voluntary offering, 
free-will offerings! Is that which is extorted a free-will 
offering unto the Lord? Is all our giving to the poor 
“lending to the Lord’’? 

As teachers, it is more the spirit of the gift than the 
amount given that we should desire. Children not only 
can be trained to liberality,—in most cases they must be 
trained if ever they understand it. 

Third, secretly. How shall we get at this important 
injunction ?—“ Take heed that ye do not your alms to 
be seen of men; otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven.... But when thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.”’ 

Of late years it has become quite customary (on occa- 
sions, at least) for scholars to earn the money they give. 
One scheme was to take a penny, buy something, sell 
again, or manufacture from the purchase in order to 
make more out of it, and so multiply the original until 
the one penny had increased as much as ingenuity could 
make it. That was excellent. 

But observation tanght some of the teachers that there 
was danger in the method, with all its excellence. The 
story of the particular increase must be paraded on an 
especial day, or the fun was spoiled. Comparisons were 
made which were not fruitful of good feeling. As an 
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ingenious method of earning money, the scheme was 4 
success; but as inculcating lessons in benevolence, it 
was more or less of a failure. So’ long as the amount 
earned, or given, is made more prominent than the spirit 
which induces the gift,—and that we do not always know, 
—the good effect upon the giver is lost. Does God need 
our money so much nowadays that so much stress is put 
upon the amount given? We well know that this is not 
true. The banner-class in our school may not be the class 
to which Christ would say, “Well done.” It may seem 
necessary to set down every cent a scholar brings on a Sun- 
day; probably some one of a certain class may be shamed 
into bringing his money the next Sunday, or one may 
_ even stay away unless he can bring as much as another. 
Fourth, How can the pupil be helped to give at a 
cost to himself? So few about us, we say, seem to give 
80 freely that they sacrifice in giving. We very seldom 
have to warn anybody not to give too much. I know 
one old woman who knows more about the Bible than 
do many ministers, but who is so self-sacrificing that it 
seems discouraging to help her. Some money had just 
been raised to purchase for her necessary garments, when 
she, meeting with a desperate case of poverty, parted 
with the main portion of the sum collected for her own 
benefit. When reproved for her foolishness, she replied 
with a bland, “‘ Why, is it not more blessed to give than 
to receive?” And children, more readily than those 
settled in habit, can be taught just this beautiful prio- 
ciple. Some of the sweetest stories come to the minds | 
of all of us of the real self-sacrifice of little, innocent | 
children. Children can and should be taught to distin- | 
guish the “generosity which springs from a desire for | 
applause” from “that which is the result of benevolence.” | 
Fifth, the worship in right giving. Good old Jeremy 
Taylor said of this, “ It is one of the wings of prayer by 
which it flies to the throne of grace.” Truly, until we 
know how to give we have not learned to pray. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








TWO PATHS. 
BY EGBERT L, BANGS. 


Two paths lie open for each life; 
One leads through danger, toil, and strife, 
But upward goes 
To shining heights whose rising sun 
When once the lofty steep is won 
No setting knows, 


The other path, vine-clad and green, 
Scarce lets its gentle slope be seen, 
But downward goes 
To depths unknown, whose setting sun 
Tn baleful shadows dark and dun 
No rising knows, 


Flint, Mich. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—<~————— 


A LIVE VALENTINE. 
BY MARY E. BRUSH. 


“ We're going to send her the nicest ones we can find, 


ble production, and Olaf, coloring up to the roots of his. 
yellow hair, tore his valentine into bits, Downeast and 
disappointed, he applied himself to his studies and to the 
care of “ Little Boots,” his teacher’s five-year-old brother, 
who had come to school that day under his care. 

Little Boots’s real name was Jamie, but nobody thought 
of calling him that since he had put on his new felt- 
lined boots of which he was so proud. He was short 
and fat; and had you seen him in his thick Dakota wraps, 
you might have thought him a very plump pincushion, 
with a little round head on top and two little boots 
beneath. 

There were three things that Little Boots loved best, 
—candy, his pretty sister, and Olaf Jansen. 

This particular Valentine's Day had been an especially 
bright one, with a clear blue sky and a mild “ chinook” 
wind blowing. Who would have thought that so sudden 
a change was at hand? Olaf was the first to apprehend 
the comingevil. He noticed alow, ominous howl around 
the chimney, and from his seat near the window he saw 
a dark bank of clouds rising up from the north-west. He 
held up his big red hand, and said bashfully : 

“T tink ve haf vat you call von of those blizzard.” 

The young lady who had taken Miss Toby’s place for 
the day looked up with an anxious face; and even while 
she looked the sunlight seemed to fade away, and the air 
grew chill, though one side of the big stove glowed like 
a huge red cheek. The wind around the chimney grew 
so loud and hoarse as to nearly drown her voice when 
she bade the children to don their wraps and hasten home. 

The younger children were packed tlosely in the sleigh 
of a farmer, who fortunately chanced to pass by just then. 
Little Boots was the last one tucked in. 

** You jump in too, Olaf,” said the young teacher, with 
her charges nestling around her. 

“No,” said the lad, with asmile. “There is not mooch 
room. I walk. It won’t be so very long ago already 
before I gets home all right!” 

The black circle of clouds in the north grew larger, 
crouching like wild beasts preparing to spring upon 
their prey. The snowflakes came thicker and faster, and 
presently both earth and sky seemed a -vhite; blinding, 
bewildering mass, But Olaf trudged on serenely.. Sud- 
denly a sound that was different from the wind’s shriek 
fellupon hisear. It was a child’s voice, crying piteously. 
It seemed to come nearer,—again,—almiost at his feet! 
There loomed up out of the snow a small, round bundle, 
—Little Boots! 

“TI tumbled out of the sleigh, and nobody stopped to 
pick me up!” blubbered the child. 

And that was just what had happened. A rough jolt 
of the sleigh, and Little Boots, who was near the end, 
was pitched out, and, in the blinding storm and general 
excitement, nobody had missed him till it was too late 
to go back. 

At first Olaf thought he would retrace his steps to the 
school-house, where it was warm, But, should this bliz- 
zard continue for days, what would they do for food? 
No; he must take the chance of reaching home. 

He took up the child in his arms, and hurried on. 
How cold it was! The wind flew by like a race-horse. 
The snowflakes stung his cheeks. Olaf was strong for 





—dilver lace, frosted, with flowers and Cupids and pretty 
verses on them. Won't she be surprised, though? Guess | 
no other teacher in Dakota’ll get such nice ones! But | 
then Miss Toby is the best teacher that ever lived!” 

These sentences came from a group of school children 
gathered around a large lignite coal-stove in the center of 
a Dakota school-honse. 

Olaf Jansen made the fires. He was a big Danish 
boy, whose shock of yellow hair-and clumsily made gar- 
ments gave him a comical appearance, though his fair 
forehead and ruddy cheeks were wholesome-looking, and 
the big blue eyes under his shaggy brows the most honest 
one ever saw. Olaf had a big honest heart, too, and it 
beat loyally for the bright, pretty teacher. He was very 
sorry that on this particular morning she was kept at 
home sick of a cold; and as he sat by the stove, opening 
its door now and then to throw in a chunk of lignite, 
he wished that he were able, like the other scholars, to 
send her a pretty valentine. But, unfortunately, he had 


his years, but the child was a heavy burden. Again 
and again he was obliged to turn his back to the wind, 
which seemed to blow from every quarter. His hands 
and feet were benumbed by cold. The moisture of his 
breath turned into ice on his tippet. He was often 
tempted to lie down and rest, Then he would give his 
yellow locks a decided shake that sent the snowflakes 
flying from them, saying, as he did so: 

“No; itis not good that I sleep! The little lad would 
die, and then what would the teacher say,—the kind 
teacher who has been so good to me?” 

As he trudged along he prayed for help; for Olaf was 
a good boy, who knew that it is always safe to trust God. 
And presently help came. 

He heard voices, struggled toward them, and soon 
came to several men, who, hand in hand with a rope, 
had sallied forth from a house in hopes of assisting 
some storm-beaten one. Happily, it was the place where 
Miss Toby was boarding. She was lying on a lounge, 





no money with which to buy one. 


He tried to make one with red ink on a sheet of note- | 


paper, drawing a circle in which he copied some stanzas 
from the Third Reader. Over thecircle he drew a pair of 
storks, staring at each other in what he considered a very 
affectionate manner. True, doves were represented on all 
the other valentines; but Olaf knew how to draw storks 
better, and, besides, he had an especial fondness for these 
well-remembered birds of his Danish home. 


sickin body, but still more sick in mind with worry over 
her little brother. 

Olaf carried Little Boots in. He was as red as a 
winter’s apple from cold, and he whimpered from the 
stinging pain, but otherwise he was unharmed. 

The young Dane deposited his charge in a chair, pro- 
ceeded to remove his wraps, and, in reply to Miss Toby’s 
grateful exclamations, he said modestly, yet with a 
twinkle in his blue eyes: 


tures to-day? Yas! Vell, Little Boots vas all I haf to 
pring you! You tink you like him so vell as the other 
valentines, hey ? 

And Miss Toby was quite sure that she did. 

Herkimer, N. Y. 
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DON’T WANT TO. 
BY GRACE H, DUFFIELD. 


“Tom,” said mamma, looking up from her sewing, 
“run into the other room and bring me my thimble. 
It’s on the window-sill.” 

Four-year-old Tom was sitting on the floor tying the 
cat into a harness of gray tape, which matched her far 
beautifully. 

“ Don’t want to,” he replied, cheerfully attempting to 
pull poor kitty’s ears through an impossible loop. 
Mamma said ho more, and Tom stole one or two curious 
glances at her from under his curly brown lashes. Was 
it possible that he was going to have his own way? It 
really seemed so. Usually mamma said something more, 
and it ended by Tom’s doing—oh, so slowly and unwill- 
ingly !—what he was told to, 

But something was the matter with that beautiful gray 
harness; it wasn’t so pretty, after all, and it didn’t fit in 
the least. 

So Tom abandoned it, and hunted up his long lines 
that grandma made, and fasteneg them to the rocking* 
chair. Those lines acted very queerly. Tom couldn't . 
understand it. : 
“Oh de’ me!” he said at last, despairingly. “Mamma, 
my lines is snangled; please to unsnangle ’em for me,— 
won't you? ” 

Mammia’s brow drew into a little frown, and she said 
in a whining voice: 

“No, I don’t want to.” 

Tom looked at her very hard, and decided that she 
hadn’t understood him, so he repeated his remark : 

“ T said vey must be fixed, mamma; please to fix ’em.” 
“ Don’t want to,” she said again, this time with more 
of a whine than ever. 

“ But you’re the mother,” Tom objected. 

“ Don’t want to,” was all the answer he received ; s0, 
very much puzzled, he carried them to Bridget, ; 

By and by papa came home, and met his small son in 
the hall. : 

“See here, little fellow,” he called, cheerily, “take 
this paper to mamma, I’m in a hurry.” 

Then Tom’s pretty lips pouted, and “ Don’t want to” 
was what they said. A gleam of remembrance lighted 
papa’s face, and he took the paper in himself. That was 
such a little thing that Tom forgot it, but papa didn’t. 

After dinner the little boy was in his father’s lap before 
the fire, and mamma heard him beg, as usual : 

“Please tell Tom a ’tory, papa,—a big one, "bout a 
bear.” 

Papa’s eyes twinkled, but he drew down the corners 
of his mouth, and said: 

““T don’t want to.” 

“Why for not?” queried Tom. 

“T don’t want to.” ' 

Tom slid down to the floor, and sat there in silence for 
a whole, long minute; then he said: 

“ An’ when my lines was all snangled up, she saided 
she di’n’t want to, an’ I fink fings is funny.” 

Papa and mamma looked at each other and smiled. 

After a little, just when Tom and the gray kitten were 
having such a good time on the rug, mamma remem- 
bered, as Tom was afraid she would, and remarked : 

“T know alittle boy who is very sleepy, and I know 
a lovely white bed to put him in. Come, Tom.” 

“Oh no!” said Tom briskly; “ I don’t” — 

Then something occurred to him, and he got up with- 
out another word, took the gray kitten in his arms, and 
he and mamma’ went upstairs, But the gray kitten 
objected, and dragged her sharp claws crossly down 
Tom’s little round arm. Usually he cried when he was 
worsted in a contest with the gray kitten. This time he 
looked up at mamma, and gaid slowly: 

“D’jou see her a-sayin’ she di’n’t want to? Tom 
don’t say it vat way.” 

“T’m not so sure, little boy,” replied mamma, as she 
took him in her arms; “because, you know, when you 
pout and frown, and say you don’t want to, when mamma 
asks you to do something for her, then it hurts mamma 
just as if you mide long, dreadful scratches right on 
her heart.” 

“Oh de’ me!” Tom said in dismay. “Tom won’s 
do vat any more to yo’ poor heart,—he don’t want to!” 








j. But the scholars laughed long and loudly at this hum- 





“The other children send you pretty cards and pic- 
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LESSON 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 


1. January 5.—The Forerunner A 


HELPS. 


Luke 1 : 5-17 





2, January 12,—The Song of Mary 


Luke 1 : 46-55 





3. January 19.—The Song of Zacharias... ........ccceeseeee 
4. January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus................. 
5. February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple............ 
6. February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus........... ......... 

_..7, February 16.—The Ministry of JONn................00esessssesesreseee Luke 8 : 7-22 
8. February 23.—The Temptation of Jesus........Luke 4: 1-13 


9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth 





Luke 4: 16-32 





10. March 9.—The Great Physici 


Luke 4 : 33-44 





11, March 16.—The Draught of Fishes. 


Luke 5; 1-11 





12. March 23.—Christ Forgiving Sin 


Luke 5 : 17-26 





13. March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6 : 1-10; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Psa. 72: 1-20. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1890. 
. TitLE: THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 4: 1-13, Memory verses: 1-4.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 And Jesus being full of the 
Holy Ghost returned from Jér’- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, 

2 Being forty days tempted of 
the devil. And in those days he 
did eat nothing: and when they 
were ended, he afterward hun- 


8 And the devil said unto him, 
If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it be made 
bread. 

4 And Jesus answered him, say- 
ing, It is written, That man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God. 

5 And the devil, taking him up 
into a high mountain, shewed 
unto him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time. 

6 And the devil said unto him, 
All this power will I give thee, 
and the glory of them: for that 
is delivered unto me; and to 
whomsoever I will, I give it. 

7 If thou therefore wilt worship 
me, all shall be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Get thee behind me, 
Sa’tan: for it is written, Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 

9 And he brought him to Je-ru’- 
si-lém, and set him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and said unto him, 
If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down from hence: 

: 10 For it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee : 

11 And in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

12 And Jesus answering said 

“anto him, It is said, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God. 

18 And when the devil had 
ended all the temptation, he de- 
parted from him for a season. 





10r,im 20r,aloaf * Gr. the inhabited earth, 4 Gr. wing. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ in the a da vo by th 

Spirit” end omit margin in verse 1, they would also subst: 
trial of” for *“‘ tempt’”’ in verse 12. 


or “ make 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And Jesus, full of the Holy 
Spirit, returned from the Jor- 
dan, and was led ! by the Spirit 

2 in the wilderness during forty 
days, being tempted of the 

‘devil. And he did eat nothing 
in those days: and when they 
were completed, he hungered. 

& And the devil said unto him, 
If thou art the Son of God, 
command this stone that it 

4 bevome “bread. And Jesus an- 
swered unto him, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread 

5 alone. And he led him up, 
and shewed him all the king- 
doms of *the wold in a mo- 

6 ment of time. And the devil 
said unto him, To thee will I 
give all this authority, and the 
glory of them : forit hath been 
delivered unto me; and to 
whomsoever I will I give it. 

7 If thou therefore wilt worship 
before me, it shal! all be thine. 

8 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, It is written, Thou 
shalt worshipthe Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 

9 And he led him to Jerusalem, 
and set him on the * pinnacle 
of the temple, and said unto 
him, If thou art the Son of God, 
cast. thyself down from hence: 

10 for it is written, 

He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee, to 
guard thee: 

11 and, 

On their hands they shail 
bear thee up, 

Lest haply thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

12 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, It is said, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lora thy God. 

13 And when the devil had 
completed every temptation, 
he departed from him ‘for « 





6 Or, until 
“try ~4 





LESSON 


ToPi¢ OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Goutpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men,—Luke 2: 14. 


Lesson Toric: Tempted by Satan. 


1. Through Natural Appetite, vs. 1-4. 
Lzsson OUTLINE: { 2. Through Unhallowed Ambition, vs. 6-8. 
3. Through Rash Confidence, vs. 9-13. 
Gotpen Text: In that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he 4s able to succour them that are tempted.—Heb. 2 : 18. 


Dariy Home Reaprxas: 


M.—Luke 4:1-13. Tempted by Satan. 

T.—Matt. 4:1-11. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 1:12, 13. Mark's parallel narrative. 
T.—Job 1 : 6-22, Satan's assault on Job. 

F.—Job 2:1-13. Satan’s assault on Job. 

$.—1 Chron, 21 :1-14. Satan’s assault on David. 
6.—Luke 22: 14-34. Satan’s assault on Peter. 


PLAN, 


. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THROUGH NATURAL APPETITE. 


1. The Hungering Lord : 


cteneben Sane yee he hungered (2). 


Whee be bed 
tage 


I was an hungered, and yo gave me no meat 


fasted, ... he afterward 
he returned to the ‘city, he hungered (Matt. 21 : * 
and ye ve me meat (Matt. 25 : 35 


ard hungered (Matt. 4 : 2). 


ll. The Shrewd Appeal: 

Commund this stone that it become bread (3). 
If thou art the Son of God, command .. . these stones a 8). 
If thou art the on of God, come down from the-cross ( att. 27 ; 40). 


= = ++. put into the heart of Judas... to betray him (John 
We are not ignorant of his devices (2 Cor. 2: 11), 


i. The Prompt Rejection : 
Man shall not live by bread alone (4). 
But he answered and said, It is Se ry eae 4:4). 
Get thee behind me, Satan (Matt. 1 
Stand against the wiles of the devil (Eek. 6:11). 
rigs withstand stedfast in your faith (1 Pet. 5: 9). 
“ Being tempted of the devil.”” (1) The scene; (2) 9 = arties ; 
* @) The assaults ; 4% The victories.—The Lord’s tem on ; (1) 
‘ sige 2) ts purposes 
As thou art the Son of God, command.” (1) The doubt im- 
+..." (2) The demonstration asked. 
Man shall not live by aS alone.” (1) Satan’s appeal an- 
gt... (2) Jesus’ policy defin 


II, THROUGH UNHALLOWED AMBITION. 


1. A Sweeping Claim: 

It hath been delivered unto me (6). 

The prince of the world cometh Lg ol 4 * 

The prince of the power of the air (Eph. 

The world-rulers of this a (Eph. é: id). 

The god of this world (2 Cor. 4 : 4). 

it. An Alluring Offer : 

If thow .. . wilt worship before me, it shall all a thine (7). 


I will give thee. . . the earth for thy ——— m (Psa. 2 : 8). 
All _ things will I give thee, if thou wilt. ONone me (Matt. 


They weighed unto him thirty pieces of silver (Matt. 26 : 15). 
He offered them money, saying, Give me also this power (Acts 8 : 19). 


lil. A Scriptural Rejoinder : 

Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God (8). 

Jesus said unto him, Again it is written (Matt. 4 : 7). 

Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written (Matt. 4 : 10). 

The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of Go (Eph. 6 : 17). 

The word of God is living, and active (Heb. 4: 

1, “‘Shewed him all the kingdoms of the nae ’* (1) The great 
display ; (2) The vile revealer; (3) The pare observer. —(1) The 
tem gr (2) The tempted ; (3) ‘The temptatio 

2. “To thee will I give all this authority.”’ (1) "The world’s sove- 
reign; (2) The world’s Saviour. , 

3. “Thou shalt worship the Lord th Sot. God’s law (1) A guide 
to duty ; (2) A defense in temp 


III, THROUGH RASH CONFIDENCE, 


I. Presumption Urged: 
If thou art the Son of God, cast a Lng (9). 
The soul So ae aught with an high hand...shall be cut off 


(Num. 1 
. Shall die (Deut. 17 : 12). 


The man that doeth prremasneanty . « 
Benounce God, and pay 9). 
Keep back thy’ servant also from presumptuous sins (Psa. 19 : 13). 
ll. Presumption Refused ; 

Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (12). 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God (Deut. 6 #16). 
Again it is written, Thou shalt not (ag vy the Lord matt. 4: 
Neither let us tempt the Lord (1 Cor 9). 
Do we provoke the Lord to joclourt o Cor. 10 : 22.) 


it. Jesus Triumphant : 

The devil .. . departed from him for a season (13), 
The devil leaveth him ;... angels came and ministered (Matt. 4: 11). 
The prince of the world... hath nothing in me ohn 14 : 30). 
ao ted like as we are, yet without sin (Heb. 4 : 15). 

and Hades were cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 : 14). 
1, “If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence.” 
(1) Satan’s knowledge; (2) Satan’s insinuation ; (3) Satan’s pro- 


&” hou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” (1) A well-chosen 
text ; (2) A well-adapted application ; (3) A well-earned triumph. 
—(1) "A rule for Jesus’; (2) A rule for us. 

3. ‘‘ He departed from him.” i) Why Satan came ; (2) What Satan 
did ; (3) Why Satan depa 


7). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
TEMPTATION. 


. Not from God (Jas. 1 : 13). 
From Satan (1 Chron. 21:1; 1 Thess. 8 : 5), 
Through evil associates (Prov. 1 : 10; 16 : 29; 1 Cor. 15 : $3). 
Through evil natures (Prov. 28 : 20; 1 Tim. 6:9; Jas. 1: 14). 
Through worldly surroundings (Proy. 30 : 8, 9). 
Not overpowering (1 Cor. 10 : 13). 
God delivers tempted saints (2 Pet. 2 : 9). 
Endured, brings blessing (Jas. 1 : 2-4, 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—It is probable that Jesus was led 
by the Spirit to be tempted immediately after his baptism, 
recorded in the last lesson. No events are mentioned in the 


turning from his temptations, and points him out to those 
around about. The genealogical record of Jesus is inserted 
by Luke between his accounts of the baptism and the 
temptation. 

Priaces.—The traditional scene of the temptation is a 
mountain near Jericho, called Quarantania,—from the forty 
days’ fast. “The wilderness” may have been that of Judea, 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea; although some think 
it was the wilderness of Sinai, where Moses and Elijah fasted 
and were sore tried. Every night a priest was stationed on 
some lofty portion of the temple at Jesusalem, watching, 
As soon as the pale rays of the morning light began to flicker 
over the far-off Judean hills, he announced it as the signal 
for offering the morning sacrifice. It has by some been held 
that it was to one of these elevated points that “Satan” led 
Jesus. Others hold that the “pinnacle of the temple” w 
probably the portico (Royal Porch) overlooking, from a pre- 
cipitous height of 450 feet, the valley of the Kidron. 

Time.—The forty days extended from some time in Janu- 
ary, A.U.C. 780 (A.D. 27), to the latter half of Febraary. 
This leaves a‘sufficient interval before the first passover, 

Prrsons,—Jesus; the Devil (here called “Satan,” or, in 
the other accounts, “the tempter”). According to Matthew 
and Mark, angels came and ministered unto Jesus. 

Ixctpents.—The forty days’ fast; the three temptations, 
each answered’ by a citation from Scripture; the temporary 
departure of Satan. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matt. 4: 1-11; Mark 1: 12, 13, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from 
the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit in the wilderness during 
forty days, being tempted of the devil. And he did eat nothing 
in those days: and when they were completed, he hungered: The 
baptism of Jesus was, as we may say, his consecration to his 
office and induction into it. Having received the baptism 
at the hands of John, who, as his forerunner, was assigned 
to this duty, Jesus naturally turned his course backward 
towards Galilee. But under the influence, oh as we learn 
from what Mark says, the strong constraining power of the 

Spirit, he first went aside iuto the solitudes of the wilderness, 
where he was to meet one of the great experiences of, his 
career. He approached this experience, as Luke tells bs, 


Spirit.’ The Spirit had descended upon him in abundant 
measure at the baptism, and now continued with him. The 
Revised Version, following the better text, and connecting 
the measure of time with the clause preceding it, substitutes 
for “led by the Spirit into the wilderness, being forty days 
tempted of the devil,” which is the rendering given by the 
Authorized Version, the words “led by the Spirit in the 
wilderness during forty days, being tempted by the devil.” 
Jesus was not only moved by the Spirit to go into the 
wilderness, but was also led by him while he was in it, 
The continuous leading during the whole period, as well as 
the repeated assailing on the part of the tempter, is clearly 
brought out by the text and construction adopted by the 
Revisers. Both Matthew and Luke represent Jesus as having 
fasted, or having eaten nothing, during the whole time men- 
tioned, and speak of his hungering at the end of this time, 
The three special temptations which are recorded are spoken 
of as if they all occurred after the forty days had elapsed, 
Possibly this may be simply a matter of the general picturing 
of the scene, and the exact order of time may not have been 
designed by the writers to be indicated by the order of the 
sentences. But these great temptations may easily have 
been those which ended the assault of, and the conflict with, 
the evil power. The essence of the three temptations is to 





Gospels as occurring between these two, and the temptgtion is 
said to have taken place “immediately ” [“straightway,” in 
Rev. Ver.] in Mark 1:12. At this time, Jewish legend 
was in almost exact antithesis to the gospel account of the 
temptation of Jesus, Instead of Satan assaulting the Mes- 
siah, it was then the prevailing belief, and had been for ages, 
that the Arch-Enemy would be overwhelmed, and fall on his 
face at the sight of him. It has long been recognized, there- 
fore, that this account is one of the many difficulties which 
those who hold to the mythical interpretation of the gospel 
narrative must overcome. The historical part of St. John’s 
Gospel, in chapter 1, does not begin until after the tempta- 
tion. It was not the purpose of that work to detail earlier 
history ; that had been done in the synoptic Gospels. Appa- 
rently, at this time, the reputation of John had reached its 
culmiaating point. The Pharisees and ecclesiastical rulers 
at Jerusalem were attracted by it. The agitation that the 
new preacher was creating, had assumed too great proportions 


that he was “the Christ,” or “ Elijah,” or “that prophet,” 





(Matt, 25 : 2). 





to be left longer unnoticed. Accordingly a deputation of | | satisfying his hunger at this time. 
priests and Levites were sent, probably as the representatives | temptation, however, passed beyond the particular case now 
of the Sanhedrin, to put certain queries to John. He denied | 


and therefore there was no legal ground of accusation against 
him; however much they might have desired it. It was on | 
the following day that John sees Jesus coming, probably re- | human limitations, in all these things, by the exercise of a 


be found in the appeal to Jesus to use the external and 
earthly means for the advancement of his kingdom, instead 
of the internal and spiritual ones only. The picturing is 
after the manner of the age in which the fact occurred. The 
essential element is that which, in all ages, distinguishes the 
Divine kingdom and its principles of action from human 
kingdoms and their principles. Jesus resisted the temptation 
and overcame the tempter at the very outset of his career. 
Verses 3, 4.—And the devil said unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, command this stone that it become bread. And Jesus 
answered unto him, It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone: 
The words of these verses correspong with those of Matthew, 
except that the latter has “these stones,” while the expres- 
sion here is “ this stone,” and the words “ but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” which are found 
in Matthew, are omitted here altogether by the best texts. 
The proposal here made was that Jesus should make use of 
his miraculous power to supply himself with the means of 
The meaning cf the 





present. To supply his wants by this means now was to 
begin a course of supplying them thus on any and every 
occasion. It was to turn aside from the ordinary course of 
human experience and suffering, and place himself beyond 





both “full of the Spirit” and “under the leading of the’ \ 
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, the humble mode of existence he adopted in making himself 


dition by rendering it suitable to his essence as Son of God.” | 


J “Get thee hence, Satan,” which Matthew places just before the 


~ of God, cast thyself down from hence: for it is written, He shall 


ten ig 
ue a 
7 ’ i , 








power which would have separated him from the life of his 
followers, By his answer to the tempter Jesus declares, as 
Godet says, “ that, in his career, no physical necessity shall 
ever compel him to deny, in the name of his exalted Sonship, 


man, until it shall please God himself to transform his con- 


But, while declaring this, he also begins his declaration in 
answer to the whole force of the tempter’s assault,—the 
declaration that he cannot and will not be turned aside from 
that pure spiritual work which he has undertaken among 
men, and with a view to their eternal salvation and blessed- 
ness, There is a life that is not lived by bread alone. There 
is a kingdom not of this world. “Thinkest thou that I can- 
not beseech my Father, and he shall even now send me more 
‘than twelve legions of angels?” said Jesus to Peter, at the 
time of the arrest in Gethsemane, as he bade him,put up his 
sword into its place. But he adds, “How then should the 
scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” The beginning 
and the ending were the same,—he would not deny his work 
and mission; he would not contradict his purpose and his 
very self. 

Verses 5-8.—And he led him up, and shewed him all the king- 
doms of the world in a moment of time. And the deviVeaid unto 
him, To thee will I give all this authority, and the glory of them: 
for it hath been delivered unto me; and to whpthscever I will I 
give it. If thow therefore wilt worship before me, it shall all be 
thine, And Jesus answered and said wnto him, It is written, 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve: This second temptation, as Luke gives it, is made the 
‘third in Matthew’s narrative, while the third of Luke’s story 
is the second of Matthew's. The language of the two narra- 
tives is nearly thesame, Luke says simply, “he led him up;” 
Matthew says, “taketh him unto an exceeding high mountain.” 
Luke adds the words, “in a moment of time,” which are not 
found in’ Matthew. Luke places the words “the glory of 
them” in the sentence beginning “To thee will I give;’ 
“Matthew placed them in the clause beginning “sheweth him 
all the kingdoms.” Matthew says, “ All these things will I 
give thee;” Luke, “To thee will I give all this authority.” 
Matthew says, “If thou wilt fall down and worship me;” 
Luke addgto the preceding clause the words, “ For it hath 
been dotivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will I give it;’ 

‘then, in a new sentencc, says, “If thou therefore wilt 
rship me, it shall all be thine: ” Luke omits the words 


words “for it is written.” These last-mentioned words, “Get 
thee hence, Satan,” seem fitted for Matthew's arrangement of 
the temptations, Such words would appear to be a final dis- 
missal and rejection of the tempter. 

It would seem, also, that the order of Matthew, according 
to which this temptation is placed last, is the more probable 
order. This proposal to establish his kingdom over the whole | 
world, by the offering of homage to Satan, would seem to be | 
the final temptation which the adversary could and would | 
suggest. Had Jesus yielded here, he would have turned aside | 
altogether from the Divine plan of his work. He would have | 
taken to himself the aid, end adopted the principles, and | 
assumed the power, of earthly kingdoms. His kingdom would 
have been of this world. “ff my kingdom were of this 
world,” he said to Pilate, “then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.” Gad is the one who alone is to be 
worshiped. The Divine plan is the one to be followed, and 
the Divine method the one to be chosen. 

Verses 9-12.— And he led him to Jerusalem, and set him on 
the pinnacle of the temple, and said unto him, If thou art the Son 





give his angels charge concerning thee, to guard thee: and, On 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest haply thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. And Jesus caswering said unto him, It is said, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God: This passage cor- 
responds exactly with the one in Matthew which records this 
temptation, except that Luke designates the city by name, 
while Matthew calls.it “the holy city;” and, instead of the 
words “it is said,” in Luke’s twelfth verse, Matthew has 
“again itis written.” The suggestion of the tempter here is 
that Jesus should manifest and prove his Divine commission 
by a wonderful display, such as would fill all beholders with 
astonishment,—he should ventnre upon God’s protecting 
power and promise to save him as he threw himself from that 
lofty height. Jesus, ip his answer, reminds him that this 
would be a tempting of God,—a putting him to the test in 
such a way as to contradict the true feeling of a trustful soul. 
It was contrary to the spiritual idea which was at the founda- 
tion of Jesus’ work and life. 

Verse 13.—And when the devil had completed every temptation, 





he deparied from him for a season: The word “every” here 
seems to mean “every one” that the tempter had to suggest, 
or “every sort” of temptation, alluding to the different 
characters of the three temptations recorded.— For a season: 
The Greek word here used means, strictly, “until,” and some 
writers hold that it refers, in the evangelist’s intention, to the 
gcene in the garden of Gethsemane. 





Others hold—and this | 
is perhaps the better view—that the words are to be taken | 


subjectively, of the tempter’s purpose,—“ until a fitting 
season.” For further suggestions on this entire ‘passage, 


| see Critical Notes on Matthew's record of the temptation 


(Matt. 4: 1-11), 
Yale University. . : 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, D.D. 


The baptism of our Lord was his inauguration to his great 
mission as the Messiah, Till it took place, he had been only 
a villager of Nazareth, living in humble retirement; but 
from that time he came before his countrymen as “ a teacher 
come from God,” and finally as the divinely appointed Christ, 
who should redeem the world. For he did not at first pro- 
claim himself openly in his higher relations to mankind, but 
first paved the way for doing so by his teachings, his life, and 
his miracles. 

But before he entered on his high commission, the magni- 
tude of the task he had undertaken seemed for the moment 
to have overpowered him; for he was in all points made like 
unto his brethren, yet without sin, and one can realize how 
the thought of all that was before him must have risen with 
unspeakable solemnity in his reflections. He needed, there- 
fore, like other men, to rise to “the height of his high enter- 
prise” by a calm survey of all it implied. ‘In the bustle of 
ordinary life and the distractions of human environment he 
could not concentrate his thoughts on it as he craved; could 
not call up all there was for or against his undertaking it, 
and ponder every bearing; weigh each inducement or diffi- 
culty; raise his spirit above all lower considerations, and 
work out his final and irrevocable decision, in the strength 
of close and awful communion with the Eternal Father. 
Moses had withdrawn for forty years to the seclusion of 
Sinai, and in the lonely magnificence of that wild region had 
prepared himself for being the ruler and lawgiver of Israel, 
and their redeemer from the bondage of Egypt. The Baptist 
had girded himself for his great office of herald to the Mes- 
siah in the barren and forbidding hills of the wilderness of 
Judea; and St. Paul was, hereafter, to equip himself for his 
mission as the apostle of the Gentiles by a three years’ 
retirement to “ Arabia.” - 

In the same way Christ was “led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness,” that he might come forth again in all respects 
fitted to be the Captain of our Salvation. To what part he 
betook himself is not told us; but, as St. Mark says that he 
was with the wild beasts, he must have gone to some wild 
and uninhabited district, The yellow hills behind Jericho 
are still known by the name of Quarantania, or “the place of 
the forty days’ sojourn,” and one of them especially, higher 
than the rest, is called the Mount of Temptatidn. In the 
belief that this was the scene of our Lord’s temptation, count- 
less recluses came to it in the early centuries of our religion, 
and lived in caves pierced by them in the sides of the rocks. 
But, thongh tradition localized the great struggle in this 
| Spot, we have no actual warrant for accepting it. 

In this vast and lonely chamber of meditation our Saviour, 
we are told, spent forty days. The opposition and hatred his 
work would rouse must have come up in all its gloom be- 
fore him,—the bigotry, hypocrisy, ingratitude, indifference, 
misconception, and mockery, ending, as he knew, in a violent 
death, All this he must encounter if he chose the path to a 
true spiritual kingdom; whereas, if he accepted the ideas of 
his age, and sought to establish a national political revival 
of his people, he was beckoned onward by all that could flatter 
ambition or gratify human indulgence. How he emerged 
from the soul-conflict, we all know. 

That the Evil One, whose reign he imperilled and was 
destined in the end to overthrow, should have sought to turn 
him aside from his purpose, was natural; and he assailed 
him, in his attempt to lead him captive, with all the craft 
we might expect. All the difficulties that rose in Christ’s 
mind from the first were, doubtless, suggestions of the enemy, 
but he reserved his fiercest attacks to the last, when weak- 
ness of mind and body, as he hoped, might leave smaller 
power to resist. The first temptation was very subtle. Ex- 
hausted by hunger,—for the excitement of the mind had 
made him forget the demands of nature,—he was told, per- 
haps by an inward suggestion, that, if he were indeed the 
Soh of God, it wag surely unwise to suffer thus, when by a 
word he could turn the stones lying thick around into bread. 
But-Christ did not for an jnstant hesitate in the course proper 
for him. As a man, he was dependent on the loving care of 
his heavenly Father, and to provide food for himself by a 
miracle would be to show distrust of that Father's provi- 
dence. At no time did he use his superhuman power for his 
private interests. It had been given’ for the glory of God, 


| and to that alone he reserved it, God had brought him by 
| his Spirit where he was, and he would provide for him. He 


was in the hands of his Father. 
The second temptation was no less seductive. The Jew 


had no thought of the Messiah’s kingdom except as a Divine 


restoration of national glory to his race. He was to rule 
over the world, instead of the hated Roman. All nations 
would serve him. The wealth of ali countries would be 





SSS 
bronght in tribute to Jerusalem. Its king would reign from 
sea to sea. Kings would fall down before him. He would 
dash his enemies in pieces, like a potter’s vessel. The world 
was made for Israel, and all other races were as the worth- 
less droppings of a cask before God. Would not our Lord 
put himself at the head of his people, and, by his miraculons 
powers, deliver them from the power of the Gentiles, and set 
up the throne of David in world-wide glory, as the prince of 
the kings of the earth? In accordance with thisdream, which 
had met Christ on every hand, from his childhood, as the 
expectation of his countrymen, Satan raised before his mind 
a vision of all fairest lands, in their widest bounds and 
supremest charms, as if seen from some lofty mountain-top, 
—fair rivers, rich valleys, great cities, all aspects of power 
and wealth and glory, and suggested that, if the Redeemer 
only chose, all these might be his, while to reject them meant 
to embrace the cross. But to have followed this path of am- 
bition would have been to kneel before Satan and serve him, 
—to follow evil for gain, and put aside the right because it 
meant suffeting. With a word he waived the temptation 
aside: “Get thee behind me, Satan!” His empire was to 
rest on holy love, not on force, 

There remained an appeal to an humbler weakness. To 
win his way by teaching chance hearers, while he made no 
public display of his miraculous powers, would mean slow 
progress at best, and possible failure. What if he performed 
some stupendous miracle, like descending unhurt from the 
pinnacle of the temple to the valley of Hinnom, far below? 
Perhaps the Passover multitudes were then in the Holy City. 
Every one would see the wonder, ‘and all would accept him. 
His work would be effected at once. But against this, also, 
he was proof. Mere recognition of a miracle would imply 
no spiritual reformation; and he came to win the heart to 
God, not to get an outward support through an appeal to 
wonders, As the meek and lowly One, he did not court 
noisy popular applause; he did not care to lift up his voice 
in the streets. To display his powers to gratify vanity was 
alien to his nature. He could not do that for which he had 
no warrant from his Father, and he would not tempt him by 
invoking his help for unworthy ends. The thought was 
raised in his bosom only to be rejected. The momentary 
mist on the clear heaven of his soul appeared only to pass 
off, leaving no trace behind. 


Talbothurst Bournemouth, England. 





THE PRINCE OF LIGHT AND THE PRINCE 
OF DARKNESS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAKEN, D.D. 


If we adopt the Revised Version’s reading and rendering, 
the whole of the forty days in the desert were one long agsault 
of Jesus by Satan, during which the consciousness of bodily 
needs was suspended by the intensity of spiritual conflict. 
Exhaustion followed this terrible tension, and the enemy 
chose that moment of physical weakness to bring up his 
strongest battalions. What a contrast these days made with 
the hour of the baptism! And yet both the opened heavens 
and the grim fight were needful parts of Christ’s preparation. 
As true man, he could be truly tempted; as perfect man, 
suggestions of evil could not arise within, but must be pre- 
sented from without. He must know our temptations if he 
is to help us in them, and he must “ first bind the strong 
man” if he is afterwards “to spoil his house.” It is useless 
to discuss whether the tempter appeared in visible form, or 
carried Jesus from place to place. The presence and voice 
were real, though probably if any eye had looked on, nothing 
would have been seen but the solitary Jesus, sitting still in 
the wilderness. 

1. The first temptation is that of the Son of man tempted 
to distrust God. Long experience had taught the tempter 
that his most taking baits were those which appealed to the 
appetites and needs of the body, and so he tries these first. 
The run of men are drawn to sin by some form or other of 
these, and the hunger of Jesus Jaid him open to their power, 
—if not on the side of delights of sense, yet on the side of 
wants, The tempter quotes the Divine voice at the baptism 
with almost a sneer) as if the hungry fainting man before him 
was a strange “Son of God.” The suggestion sounds innocent 
enough; for there would have been no necessary harm in 
working a miracle to feed himself. But its evil is betrayed 
by the words, “If thou art the Son of God,” and the answer 
of our Lord; which begins emphatically with “man,” puts us 
on the right track to understand why he repelled the insidi- 
ous proposal even while he was faint with hunger. To yield 


to it would have been to shake off for his own sake the human - 


conditions which he had taken for our sakes, and toseek to 
cease to be Son of man in acting as Son of God. He takes 
no notice of the title given by Satan, but falls back on his 
brotherhood with man, and accepts the laws under which 
they live as his conditions. 

The quotation from Deuteronomy, which Luke gives in a 
less complete form than Matthew, implies, even in that in- 
complete form, that bread is not the only means of keeping 





a man io life, but that God can feed him, as he did Israel 
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in its desert life, with manna, or, if manna fails, by.the bare 
exerclse of his Divine will. Therefore Jesus will not use his 
power as Son of God, because to do so would at once take 
him out of the fellowship with man, and would betray his 
distrust of God’s power to feed him there in the desert. 
How soon his confidence was vindicated, Matthew tells us. 
As soon as the Devil departed from him, “angels came and 
ministered unto him.” The soft rush of their wings brought 
solace to his spirit, wearied with struggle, and once again 
“man did eat angels’ food.” 

This first temptation teaches us much. It makes the man- 
hood of our Lord pathetically true, as showing him bearing 
the prosaic but terrible pinch of hunger, carried almost to its 

‘fatal point. It teaches us how innocent and necessary wants 
may be the Devil’s levers to overturn our souls, It warns us 
against severing ourselves from our fellows by the use of 
distinctive powers fot our own behoof. It sets forth humble 
reliance on God's sustaining will as best for us, even if we 
are in the desert, where, according to sense, we must starve, 
and it magnifies the brether’s love, who for our sakes waived 
the prerogatives of the Son of God, that he might be the 
brother of the poor and needy. 

- 2 The second temptation is that of the Messiah, tempted 
to grasp his dominion by false means. The Devil finds that 
he must try a subtler bait. Foiled on the side of the physi- 
“eal nature, he begins to apprehend that he has to deal with 
‘One loftier than the mass of men; and so he brings out the 
glittering bait, which catches the more finely organized 
natures. Where sense fails, ambition may succeed. There 
is nothing said now about “Son of God.” The relation of 
Jesus to God is not now the point of attack, but his hoped-for 
relation to the world. Did Satan actually transport the body 
of Jesus to some eminence? Probably not. It would not 
have made the vision of all the kingdoms any more natural 
ifhe had. The remarkable language “showed... all... in 
a moment of time” describes a physical impossibility, and 
most likely is meant to indicate some sort of diabolic phan- 
tasmagoria, flashed before Christ’s consciousness, while his 
eyes were fixed on the silent, sandy waste. 

There is much in Scripture that seems to bear out the 
boast that the kingdoms are at Satan’s disposal. But he is 
“the father of lies” as well as the “ prince of this world,” 
and we may be very sure that his authority loses nothing in 
his telling. If we think how many thrones have been built 
on violence and sustained by crime, how seldom in the world’s 
history the right has been uppermost, and how little of the 
fear of God goes'to the organization of society, even to-day, in 
so-called Christian countries, we shall be ready to feel that 
in this boast the Devil told more truth than we like to be- 
lieve. Note that he acknowledges"that the power has been 


" * given,” and on the fact of the delegation of it rests the 


temptation to worship. He knew that J esus looked forward 
to becoming the world’s king, and he offer@ easy terms of 
winning the dignity, Very cunning he thought himself, but 
he had made one mistake. He did not know what kind of 
kingdom Jesus wished to establish. If it had been one of the 
bad old pattern, like Nebuchadnezzar’s or Cesar’s, his offer 
“would have been tempting, but it had no bearing on one who 
meant to reign by love, and to buy love by loving to the death. 

Worshiping the Devil could only help to set up a Devil’s 
kingdom, Jesus wanted nothing of the “glory” which had 
been “given” him, His answer, again taken from Deuter- 
onomy, is his declaration that his kingdom is a kingdom of 
obedience, and that he will only reign as God’s representa- 

‘tive. It defines his own position and the genius of his 
dominion. It would come to the tempter’s ears as the broken 
‘law, which makes his misery and turns all his “glory” into 
ashes. This is our Lord’s decisive choice, at the outset of his 
public work, of the path of suffering and death. He renounces 
all aid from such arts and methods as have built up the king- 
doms of earth, and presents himself as the antagonist of Satan 
and his dominion. Henceforth it is war to the knife. 

For us, the lessons are plain. We have to learn what sort 
of kingdom Jesus sets up. We have to beware, in our own 
little lives, of ever seeking to accomplish good things by ques- 
tionable means, of trying to carry on Christ’s work with the 
Devil’s weapons. When churches lower the standard of 
Christian morality, because keeping it up would alienate 
wealthy or powerful men, when they wink hard at sin which 
pays, when they enlist envy, jealousy, emulation of the baser 
sort, in the service of religious movements, are they not wor- 
‘shiping Satan? and will not their gains be such as he can 
give, and not such as Christ's kingdom grows by? Let us 
learn, too, to adore and be thankful for the calm and fixed 
‘decisiveness with which Jesus chose from the beginning, and 
trod until the end, with bleeding but unreluctant feet, the 
path of suffering on his road to his throne. 

8. The third’ temptation tempts the worshiping Son to 
tempt God. Luke arranges the temptations partly from a 
consideration of locality, the desert and the mountain being 
near each other, and partly in order to bring out a certain 
sequence in them. First comes the appeal to the physical 
nature, then that to the finer desires of the mind; and these 

having been repelled, and the resolve to worship God having 
been spoken by Jesus, Luke’s third temptation is addressed 





to the devout soul, as it looks to the cunning but shallow eyes 
of the tempter. Matthew, on the other hand, in accordance 
with his point of view, puts the specially Messianic tempta- 
tion last. The actual order is as undiscoverable as unimpor- 
tant. In Luke’s order there is substantially but one change 
of place, from the solitude of the wilderness to the temple. 
As we have said, the change was probably not one of the 
Lord’s body, but only of the scenes flashed before his mind’s 
eye. “The pinnacle of the temple” may have been the sum- 
mit that looked down into the deep valley, where the enor- 
mous stones of the lofty wall still stand, and which must have 
been at a dizzy height above the narrow glen on the one side 
and the temple courts on the other. There is immense, sup- 
pressed rage and malignity in the recurrence of the sneer, 
“Tf thou art the Son of God,” and in the use of Christ’s own 
weapon of defense, the quotation of Scripture. 

What was wrong in the actsuggested? There is no reference 
to the effect on the beholders, as has often been supposed ; and, 
if we are correct in supposing that the whole temptation was 
transacted in the desert, there could be none. But plainly 
the point of it was the suggestion that Jesus should, of his 
own accord and needlessly, put himself in danger, expecting 
God to deliver him. It looked like devout confidence; it 
was really “tempting God.” It looked like the very perfec- 
tion of the trust with which, in the first round of this duel, 
Christ had conquered ; it was really distrust, as puttitig God 
to proof whether he would keep his promises or no, It 
looked like the very perfection of that worship, with which 
he had overcome in the second round of the fight; it was 
really self-will in the mask of devoutness, It tempted God, 
because it sought to draw him to fulfil to a man on self-chosen 
paths his promises to those who walk in ways which he has 
appointed. 

We trust God when we look to him to deliver us in perils 
met in meek acceptance of his will. We tempt him when 
we expect him to save us from those encountered on roads 
that we have picked out for ourselves. Such presumption 
disguised as filial trust is the temptation besetting the higher 
regions of experience, to which the fumes of animal passions 
and the less gross but more dangerous airs from the desires 
of the mind do not ascend. Religious men who have con- 
quered these have still this foe to meet. Spiritual pride, the 
belief that we may venture into dangers either to our natural 
or to our religious life, where no call of duty takes us, the 
thrusting ourselves, unbidden, into circumstances where noth- 
ing but a miracle can save us,—these are the snares which 
Satan lays for souls which have broken his coarser nets. The 
three answers with which Jesus overcame are the mottoes by 
which we shall conquer. Trust God, by whose will we live. 
Worship God, in whose service we get all of this world that 
is good for us. Tempt not God, whose angels keep us in our 
ways, when they are his ways, and who reckons trust that is 
not submission to his ways, to be tempting God, and not trust- 
ing him. 

“ All the temptation” was ended. So these three made a 
complete whole, and the quiver of the enemy was for the time 
empty. He departed “for a season,” or, rather, until an 
opportunity. He was foiled when he tried to tempt by ad- 
dressing desires: His next assault will be at Gethsemane 
and Calvary, when dread and the shrinking from pain and 
death will be assailed as vainly. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
GREAT ENDOWMENTS, GREAT TEACHINGS, GREAT DEEDS. 


Take the “to” out .of verse 1 and read “ Jesus was led by 
the Spirit in the wilderness while being tempted.” The 
expression is true with the “to” and without it. 

The three typical temptations given may not have been a 
thousandth part of the forty days’ battle. He was “in all 
points tempted.” 

Of course, he had been tempted in the thirty years before 
these forty days, Satan had not seen the goodly youth grow 
up and been quiet. Without the thirty years’ triumph the 
forty days would have seen defeat. “ Able to bear it” is the 

imit of all divinely permitted trial. New and greater 

endowment puts the “able-to-bear-it” limit farther along, 
until it now reaches subjection to Satan’s heaviest fire,—even 
to be tempted with good. Make bread. 

Let us not think the fast was endured with miraculous 
sustentation. We must not make things easy for the Son of 
God. - Absolute mental absorption subordinates appetite till 
the forty days are ended, Then he felt himself dying for 
food. Now comes the awful temptation to make bread. But 
having assumed humanity, he must take all its hardships, 
and not subordinate divinity to alleviate them. 

Christ’s first word, after receiving the fulness of the Spirit, 
was to assert the supreme authority of the Scriptures over 
him. In repelling Satan, his hand reached for the sharp, two- 
edged sword of the word of God. Satan had felt that twisting 
in his vitals before, and fled out of heaven to get away from it. 





There is a recorded promise that it is as full of power now. 


Second temptation: Since you tgust God so fully, try him to 
the uttermost: defy gravitation and every other natural law. 
That is presumption, not trust. 

Third temptation: Bea Jesuit. Let the end—empireship— 
justify the means; namely, the worship of Satan. He refused 
to join the order, and reached for the sword again. 

It is not wrong to be tempted. Ohrist was. It is gloriously 
helpful and strengthening when we take the right means of 
defense. 

Dinwer, Cole. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus... was led by the Spirit in the wildernesa, . . . octng 
tempted of the devil (v.1). Temptations may come to us when 
we are in the path of duty, and when we are under Divine 
guidance. There is no sin in being tempted under such cir- 
cumstances; nor is there cause for regret in such a case, even 
though there is a call for hard struggling in order to triumph 
over our temptations. We are told to pray, “ Lead us not 
into temptation;” and we are also told, “Count it all joy, 
my brethren, when ye fall into manifold temptations.” We 
have no right to have such confidence in ourselves as would 
make us crave the pressure of temptation, but it is our right 
to have such confidence in God that, if his leading brings us 
fave to face with temptation, we may be sure there is a gain 
to our characters in the testing to which this trial subjects us, 

He did eat nothing in those days: and when they were com- 
pleted, he hungered (v. 2). Abstinence will not destroy desire 
in the human nature. Going without food is at times 
needful; but it does not put an end to longing for that which 
shall nourish and refresh, The denial .to one’s self of any 
good thing, even at the call of duty, does not cut off all 
yearning for a supply of that which is denied. Added dan- 
ger accompanies the exhaustion and craving which follow 
the expenditure of strength in the best of causes, or the tem- 
porary and rightful surrender of that for which man’s nature 
is fitted. It is when a devoted mother has denied herself 
sleep and rest for many days and nights, in watching over a 
sick child, that the time comes when she so longs for repose 
that she is in danger of showing impatience to secure it. It 
is when a good minister has fairly exhausted all his nervous 
forces in studying and preaching on a special occasion, that 
he hungers for the stimulus and cheer of kind words of sym- 
pathy, and must be on his guard lest he show weakness in 
consequence, There is a hunger of the mind for occupation, 
and of the heart for companionship, which is no less peril- 
ous for being in every way natural, The Devil bears this in 
mind, if man forgets it. 

The devil said unto him, If thou art the Son of God (v. 8). 
If—and if—and if. How easy it is to question and doubt,— 
so much easier than to trust! One would suppose that the 
last temptation in the world to beset Jesus of Nazareth was 
the temptation to doubt his being the Son of God,—especially 
when he had just heard his Father’s voice from heaven de- 
claring that this was the truth. But this temptation was the 
very first with which the Devil approached Jesus; and the 
Devil unquestionably tried his best tactics, not his poorest, 
in this encounter. It was as though the Devil had said, 
“ Are you, indeed, the Son of God? Alone and hungry here 
in the wilderness, have you any power to provide for your- 
self? Try it and see.” If Jesus had then tested his power 
in order to test God’s assurance to him, it would have shown 
a lack of implicit truet in God on his part. Even Jesus had 
to walk by faith, rather than by sight, while in the flesh; 
and when he found himself alone and in hunger, the tempta- 
tion suggested to him was to doubt that he was really the Son 
of God. How many of us have similar doubts! “ If only I 
were sure that I am a child of God, then I should never 
worry; but what if I should be mistaken?” That is the 
questioning of some disciples who have the explicit word of 
God, that, as believers in Jesus, they are the sons of God. 
Jesus can sympathize with us in even this temptation: But 
let us remember that it is a temptation. The “if” is, in 
such a case, a prompting of the Devil. 

Jesus answered, ... Man shall not live by bread alone (v. 4). 
It was as though Jesus had said, “My Father’s' word is more 
to me than any satisfying of my hunger could be. He has 
just told me that I am his Son, and I will rest on that 
without acting as if I doubted him. His word is better than 
bread.” But most hungry men would feel safer with a loaf 
of bread than with a Bible promise, The Devil knows this, 
and it gives him his strongest hold on all who have any 
unsatisfied longings. When in a good home, surrounded by 
loving friends, with an ample bank account, most Christians 
can believe that God is blessing them. Then they are ready 
to say “My Father” in all loving confidence, But when 
they are bereaved, and left alone, and have personal need, 
and seem to be sadly misjudged, and everything looks as if it 
were against them, it is not so easy for them to say joyously, 
“*Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth” I know that I am 


a loved child of God, and that he is doing his very best for 





me.” Unless a believer's faith is firm when sight gives no 
ground of confidence, he is one who can live by bread, as far 
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- as bread can help him, but is not satisfied with promises, and 
_ therefore can have nothing that is not already in sight. 


The devil said, ... If thou wilt ... worship before me, it shall 


“all be thine. And Jesus answered, ... It is written, Thou shalt 


worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve (vs, 6-8). 
Jesus had a special mission from God. The Devil told Jesus 
that he,would be greafly the gainer by turning aside from 
that mission and undertaking something else. Jesus answered 
that it was his duty to do as God directed, whatever the result 


“might be. The proposal to Jesus in this case ig proposal 


that the Devil is making to every one of us, in.one way or 
another. He manages to get us up on to some, mountain 


“height, where we can have a glimpse of grand things beyond, 
and then he whispers that we shall have all that we see 
-stretching out there, if we will simply do as he tells us; that 
4s all the “ worship” he asks for. The Devil does not ask us, 
according to the old legend, to sign a contract in our blood, 


formally giving our souls to him for a specified consideration, 
He demands nothing more than our turning away from God’s 


service for the purpose of getting what the Devil promises, 
‘If a business man will only consent to be 4s careless about 


truth and honesty as some of his neighbors are,—what a for- 
tune he will make! If professional man will agree to take 


everything that offers itself in his line,—how soon he can 
lead all his rivals! 
‘popular favor, instead of absolute right, his guide of action, 
‘—who shall hinder his having a majority of the votes at the 


If the statesman will consent to make 


next election? If the espiring woman will use her powers 
of pleasing to win social position, or to promote her mere 
personal interests, instead of being first and always a hand- 
maid of the Lord,—can any future be more brilliant than 
hers? Just a little turning aside from the chief work of the 
ministry, to make reputation or money; just a little neglect 


‘of home loved ones, for the purpose of winning favor to 


one’s self; just a little departure from truth, to make a better 
story than the facts will warrant; just a little violation of the 
laws of purity or fidelity, in order to gratify love or ambi- 
tion; just a little yielding here, and a little doing there, 


“when the Devil says that the concession is a small one, and 
the reward is enormous. But “ it is written, Thou shalt wor- 


ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” Do 
accordingly, and take the consequences, 

Tf thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down from hence: for 
it is written, He shall give his angels charge concerning thee to 
guard thee.... Jesus answering said,... It is said, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God (vs. 9-12). Jesus had shown him- 
self ready to rest on God’s promises when he was tempted to 
doubt. Now the Devil proposed to him to rush into danger 
in order to have God preserve him, in accordance with a 
cited promise. Jesus said that such a course would be pre- 
sumption on his part. When duty led him into danger, he 
need not question God’s readiness to help him; but he had 
no right to look up danger, so as to put God’s promises to the 
test. Here, as at the other points, we also are tempted as 
Jesus was. Every believer in Jesus is in danger of yielding 
to the temptation to presume on God’s promises beyond the 
proper limit of those promises, It would be tempting the 
Lord, if we depended on his promise of daily bread with- 
out our effort at daily work. It would be tempting the 
Lord, if we were to eat food which is clearly unfit for us, or 
to drink drinks which would better be left alone, and then 
were to call on him to keep us from consequent bodily perils. 
It would be tempting the Lord, if we refused medical counsel 
and aid in the hour of sickness, and then besought a purely 
miraculous cure. It would be tempting the Lord, if we neg- 
lected the help of church attendance, and Bible study, and 
choice Christian companionship, and then pleaded with the 
Lord to enable us to grow in grace and in holy knowledge. 
And so at almost every point in the path of duty, the be- 
liever is tempted to presume, as he is also tempted to distrust. 
And in the one temptation as in the other, if the Devil be 
resisted, he will leave the beliover—* for a season.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


In July, 1887, we had this lesson, and I then led the 
teacher to consider in detail what the Bible teaches us about 
the character and power of Satan. Should any one desire to 
work along that line this week, we can assure them that it is 
a very profitable line to follow, and they will be amply repaid 
for all the searching of the Word to which it may lead them. 
But to-day we will take up another line of instruction. For 
all difficulties in the narrative, we refer the student to other 
parts of this journal. We confine ourselves to the practical 
application of the fundamental facts of the text. 

Now call the attention of the class, at the yery start, to the 
fact that Jesus repelled each assault of the adversary by 
quoting some passage of Scripture. The ease with which he 
quoted from memory is a witness to the care with which he 
was instructed in his youth; for, be it remembered, he had 
no copy of the Old Testament, as they were far too expensive 
for a poor family like that of Joseph and Mary to own. Yet 
Jesus knew the Word so well that in his life we find him 





quoting from, or directly alluding to, the following Books of 
the Old Testament,—and all from memory: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 1 
Kings, 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Amos, Jonah, Micah, 
Zechariah, Malachi; in all, twenty-three books. But we are 
not told all that the Master said in all his discourses; and it 
would not be at all surprising, if we had all his words, to find 
that he quoted from every Book of the Old Testament by 
memory. This shows how much stress he put upon the Word 
of God. Now, to find him repelling the temptations of the 
Evil One by the Word, is very suggestive to us. If he found 
it so powerful a weapon of defense, we may well stop awhile 
to consider the Bible as our defensive shield. 

I have a book on my shelves that deals with the science of 
medicine, and when I have any symptoms I look at the book, 
to see what they may mean, and, if there be no physician at 
hand, I look to see what are the means of defense against 
that attack from which I am suffering. I fire the prescrip- 
tion of that book at the attacking forces. If the book were 
infallible, this would be the wisest course, and, indeed, the 
only sensible one to follow. But all temptation is very like 
an attack on my spiritual health; and if I have a book that 
has receipts for all such danger, am I wise if I do not use it? 
This Book tells me what to do to guard against spiritual dis- 
ease, and it tells me what to do if I have fallen a prey to 
such disease. There is no spiritual malady for which it has 
not a prescription. The trouble with most ‘people is, that (1) 
either they do not want to be kept from sin, or (2) they do not 
know enough of the Word to defend themselves with. 

Supposing, now, that a boy wants to know how to use the 
Word of God as a defense, how shall he begin? Well, we will 
take the case of a child that is tempted to disobey his mother. 
Let him resist, and at the same time quote Scripture at his 
adversary,—“ Honour thy father and thy mother.” If it be 
the temptation to take what does not belong to him, whether 
it be a postage stamp or a dollar, let him meet the tempter 
with “Thou shalt not steal.” If he be led into danger of 
telling that which is not true, let him remember the words, 
“Lie not one toanother.” And if at any time Satan tells him 
that certain theologians have sometimes taught that it is allow- 
able at times to lie, then let him fling this verse at them and 
Satan together, “ All liars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone.” Or, supposing that 
a young man is tempted to dally with lustful thoughts, let 
him guayd himself with the words of the Son of God, “If thy 
right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, and not thy whole body be cast into hell.” 
Again, supposing that the temptation be one to pride, let the 
word be, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble.” If love of the world is a snare that seems ready to 
engulf a soul, then there are the words, “ Love not the world.” 

So all along the line the teacher may find just the word 
that will fit the want of the scholar in every vicissitude in 
life, and act as a defense against the attacks of the Adversary 
of our souls, It will be ex¢eedingly profitable for the teacher, 
before going to the class, to think over the temptations to 
which his scholars are most exposed, and to pick out suitable 
texts for each scholar, so that he may have somewhat with 
which to quench the fiery darts of the Adversary. More 
young Christians are overcome through ignorance of the 
Word as a defensive weapon than we suspect. Arm them, 
then, so that they may come off conquerors in the conflict 
that is perfectly sure to come upon them. 

But, besides these passages, there are others that are calcu- 
lated to heal those who have been sore wounded by the evil 
archer. Christ did not need those, for he so effectively used 
the first set that he did not require the second. Blessed be 
he that follows the Master’s example in this. But a perfect 
follower of his example in this respect we have never found. 
What, then, shall we do if we have been conquered? Use the 
second set. The directions in them are simple and plain- 
Are we like the wounded man on the road to Jericho? Well, 
then, “the blood of Jesus Christ ...cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Are we weak, though willing? Then remember, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Are we, 
like David, backsliders? “Return, ye backsliding children, 
and I will heal your backslidings.” Does our faith fail us? 
Hear the Word again, for it says, “ Be not afraid; only 
believe.” There are passages for all the conditions in which 
the believer may find himself, and if he will only make a 
good use of them, he will find that by this means he will 
follow in the steps of his Master, and that Satan will flee 
from him. The Word is a powerful sword for defense as 

well as attack, if only we will make a right use of it. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
Jesus in the Wilderness.—To whom did Jesus go to be bap- 


only résted on the beloved Son, but remained with him, 
guided him, Luke says, “led” him; Mark says, “driveth 
him;” showed him the place to go as he went from the 
Jordan. He was led into a wilderness alone, probably among 
rocks and caves where wild animals had their dens, and came 
out in the darkness of night. Mark says, “He was with the 
wild beasts.” They did him no harm, but an enemy came, 
who,.“as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.” 

Forty Days.—Jesus was in the wilderness forty days, and 
we are told “in those days he did eat nothing.” He had 
been sent by the Holy Spirit to be alone, to think and pray, 
to be tested, to be fitted for the great work he had come to 
do. Who was on a mountain and ate nothing for forty days 
when God gave him the Ten Commandments? Elijah the 
prophet was in the wilderness forty days, and fasted while he 
prayed. 

Tempted.—The great enemy, Satan, knew that Jesus was 
soon to begin his work of teaching and saving men. Satan’s 
wish and work were to destroy men. In the beginning he 
went to the beautiful garden of Eden with his tempting 
power, and conquered. He asked a wicked question, told a 
wicked lie, gave a false promise. Adam and Eve were de- 
ceived and led to sin. Then they were driven out of the 
beautiful garden, and found thorns and briers and deserts on 
the earth. Satan was glad, but he knew that God had prom- 
ised to send to earth One who should conquer sin. He knew 
when Jesus came to earth that he was the promised Saviour, 
and he knew when Jesus was alone in the wilderness. He 
wanted to tempt Jesus and lead him to sin before he could 
begin his work of preaching. 

“ If Thou be the Son of God.”—Satan deceived Eve by a 
false question, so he asked Jesus to show if he was the Son 
of God by working a miracle. He knew that Jesus had eaten 
nothing, that his body was weak from hunger, and this is the 
way he tempted him. If you are really the Son of God, you 
can speak to these stones lying here, and change them into 
bread. Perhaps he asked, “How can you live to do your 
work if you allow yourself to starve here in the desert?” 
Did Jesus ever feed the hungry by a miracle? Could he 
have changed a stone into a loaf of bread? “If” you are 
the Son of God; how Satan loves to use that little word “if” ! 
See the cunning of Satan; he reasons like this, “ If you really 
are the Son of God, prove it by doing a miracle, something 
which only God could do.” Would the Father be well 
pleased for his Son to do a miracle at the request of Satan, or 
make bread for his own hunger? Since God fed his people 
in the wilderness, would he let his own Son suffer in the 
wilderness alone? how Jesus proved that he was the 
beloved Son by honoring his Father and honoring his Word, 
the Scripture. The first words which we know that Jesus 
spoke after his baptism were words of Scripture, spoken to 
conquer Satan, who tried to conquer him. He used words 
from the story of God’s hungry people in the wilderness, 
when God let them hunger, and then fed them to show that 
“man doth not live by bread only.” Satan was disappointed; 
he could not use.hunger to make Jesus sin. Jesus lived a 
holy life, and taught us to pray to his Father and our Father, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

“The Kingdoms of the World.”—In some way Satan showed 
to Jesus the honor and glory and power of ruling over all 
the kingdoms of the world. Solonton had riches and glory 
reigning over one kingdom. What would it be to reign over 
all the earth? Had not Jesus come to save the world? and 
if all could be put into his hand to rule and govern, need he 
suffer and die tosaveit? Satan said, “All this power will I give 
thee, and the glory of them.” Was it Satan’s to give? Was 
not that a lie such as he told in the beginning in the garden? 
Do you wonder that Jesus afterward called him “the father 
of lies”? How could Satan dare to say to Jesus, “ Worship 
me, all shall be thine”? Again Jesus was ready with the 
word of God, “It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

Jerusalem and the Temple.—Satan took Jesus to some high 
place, and again he said, “If thou be the Son of God.” He 
wanted him to do another miracle, to cast himself down from 
this high place, which was far above the rocks below, and 
overlooked all Jerusalem. “If you are the Son of God,” he 
said, “it will do you no harm.” Satan tried to quote Scrip- 
ture too, and said, “It is written, He shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee: and in thejr hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thon dash thy foot against a 
stone.” Satan tried to misuse the answer of Jesus, who had 
said man should live by the Word of God. The promise of 
angel-care and safety is written for those who trust in God, 
to the righteous who obey his Word, but not to save those 
who put themselves in danger, and so abuse the promises of 
God. Jesus had a plain command ready to meet Satan’s 
tempting words: “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Satan failed; he could not conquer the Son of God, nor per- 
suade or deceive, and so lead him to sin. Vexed, disappointed, 
he left Jesus, and the promise of God (Psa. 34: 7) was ful- 





tized? What descended upon Jesus as he was praying? 


filled to the beloved Son; for angels came and ministered 


What did the voice from heaven say? Where was John | unto him. The Son had borne the strong temptations of the 


baptizing when Jesus came to him? The Holy Spirit not | Evil One, had proved that he was ready for the trials and 


















, moment of time. This, of course, was a vision, as is implied 
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sorrows of his life or earth, Did he ever forget those days 
and nights in the desert? ‘Does he know how Satan loves 
to tempt, and how cunningly he tries to persuade? Not a 
whisper of evil in the ear of a little child, but Jesus hears 
and knows. Is he ready and willing to help others to over- 
come temptation? Our golden text gives the answer: He is 
ready and willing and able to help all who suffer temptation. 
What can we do of ourselves to be ready to meet those who 
tempt ustosin? If Jesus, who-never sinned, needed words 
of Scripture to meet temptation, do we not need to learn and 
understand the Bible’s teachings and promises, to be ready 
to resist every evil thought and tempting word? 


Louisville, Ky. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Yield not to temptation.” 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

* Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“Stand up! stand up for Jesus!” 
“Fight the good fight! lay hold.” 
“ Hold the fort.” 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
Canox OF DURHAM, 


Tue Piace or Tempration.—“ Jesus... was led Sy the 
Spirit into the wilderness.” The wilderness of Judea is be- 
yond doubt that intended by the history. There is no wilder- 
ness within reach of the place of our Lord’s baptism except 
this; for Gilead is not, and never was, a desert region, while 
immediately after crossing the Jordan plain on the west side, 
we enter, just behind Jericho, the only place of importance 
in the lower Jordan valley, the northern limit of the wilder- 
ness of Judea. This consists of a lofty hill, with an almost 
precipitous face, rising abruptly 1,600 feet above the level of 
the plain immediately behind Jericho, known as Mount 
Quarantania (“the mount of the forty days”), in memory of 
our Lord’s temptation. ‘The hill is crowned with a little 
chapel, and its precipitous face is honeycombed by scores of 
artificial caves, rising tier above tier, the homes of hundreds 
of anchorites, who, in the early days of Christianity, re- 
tired to these recesses to war with external temptation on 
the spot where they believed their Master had foiled the 
tempter. Steps cut in the face of the rock, many of them 
worn away by time, lead to these cells, some of which are 
still inhabited by devotees and hermits from Egypt and 
Greece, The walls of the cells are covered with Greek fres- 
coes of the third and fourth centuries, depicting the apostles 
and early saints. We may well believe that on the top of 
this mountain our Lord maintained his vic&rious struggle. 
From hence to Jerusalem it was but a day’s walk, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the visit to the pinnacle of the 
temple was an actual one. 

“Tue Pusnacte or THE Temprix.”—St. Luke does not 
here observe the exact sequence of the order of the special 
temptations, but, without stating the order of their occurrence, 
places the visit to Jerusalem last, whereas St. Matthew, who 
describes them in chronological order, places the visit to the 
temple second, after which Satan leads the Savicur back 
again to a high mountain. By the pinnacle is meant the 
lofty terrace erected by Herod over the southern courts of the 
sacred enclosure. The south face of the area extended for 
thousand feet, and the lower sustaining walls, probably of 
much older date than Herod, still exist, rising over Ophel 
out of the valley of Hinnom to the height of one hundred 
feet; that is, to the level of the platform of the courts of the 
temple.. The débris of successive destructions lie heaped 
against the greater part of this stupendous substructure, and 
conceal its height. On this platform, Josephus tells us, Herod 
raised a vast colonnade, covering the outer court, and sur- 
mounted by battlements, which towered four hundred feet 
above the valley below. There was a walk on the top of the 
colonnade, and from the top of one of the turrets was given 
the challenge to tempt his Father by throwing himself down 
from the dizzy height. It was om this marvelous colonnade 
that the disciples were gazing with admiration, from the road 
to Bethany, when they exclaimed, “See what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here!” 

“To Tuer Wu I Give... Tx1s.”—The satanic assault at 
the temple having been foiled, the tempter leads the Saviour 
back by the desert road to one of the mountain peaks,—per- 
haps the same on which the foe had wrestled for s? many 
days,—and shows him all the kingdoms of the world in a 


by the context; but it is certainly trifling with the Word to 
interpret the account as figurative. The whole is written, 
and reads as actual history, and the naturalness of the narra- 
tive is borne out by the examination of the local topography 
gifen above. The temptations must have come from without, 
for Jesus was himself sinless, and could not have been tempted 


narrative, which, but for this, would be accepted as illustrated 
by the topographical incidents, 
The College, Durham, England, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There is comfort in the teachings of this lesson,—comfort 
as well as warning; comfort for the tempted, and warning 
for those who would count themselves free from danger of 
temptation, so long as they keep close to God and remain in 
the path of. personal duty. He who is our Saviour was 
tempted, and therefore is able to sympathize with us in our 
temptations. If not even Jesus was free from temptation, 
how can we hope to be free from temptations in the hours of 
our huliest communings with God, or of our noblest endeavors 
in behalf of our fellow-men? 

There are times when our temptations are such that no 
one of our human friends can help or understand us. If it 
were not for the facts of this lesson-story, we should be unable, 
at such a time, to hope for help in heaven or on earth; but 
when we read how sorely our Saviour was tried by tempta- 
tions, we are assured that we can turn to him for sympathy 
and for succor. “For we liave not a high-priest that cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but one that 
hath been in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” “For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.” “Let us there- 
fore draw near with boldness unto the throne of zrace, that 
we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help in time 
of need,” 

It is not enough that we keep near to God, and that we 
continue in the path of duty. Temptations will assail us so 
long as we are here in the flesh, even while our aspirations 
are holiest, and our words and deeds are nearest to the stand- 
ard of right. Indeed, the temptations that are hardest to 
battle are sometimes in the very line of our best purposes— 
of strengthening our faith by sight, of doing a larger amount 
of good than at present, of testing God’s promises of love. It 
is for every one of us always to watch and pray lest he enters 
into temptation—at a time when there seems to be least 
danger of it. 

Temptations come to us from outside as well as from 
within: our help conres similarly. We cannot guard our- 
selves against temptation by merely watching our hearts and 
minds; nor can we resist temptation wholly in our own 
strength. Outside forces of evil assail us; a Helper from 
above must be looked to for aid in our eonflict with the 
Adversary. The Word of God is full of suggestions to us in 
our struggles with temptation; and the Son of God is ready 
to give us all needed assistance. 

Temptations are not to be sought by us, but when they are 
upon us, we can rejoice in the struggle with them that gives 
us added character and the joys of spiritual victory. “ Where- 
fore” —on the one hand—“let him that thinketh he standeth 


Dangers come often enough, without our looking up those 
that are not in our peth of duty. A good soldier is in no 
hurry to get under fire without orders. It is not faith, but 
presumption, that leads a child of God to want to put his 
Father's love to a test. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_————_ 
1 


{In May Os the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
eopy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From’ 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





ORIENTALIA FOR BIBLE STUDY.* 


The completion of Levy’s Neo-Hebraic and Chaldee 
Lexicon is an event of more than ordinary importance 
in the progress of Semitic and biblical philology. The 
result of fully two decades of characteristic German 
detail-research, it is the first work published, which, 
from the standpoint of really scientific philological 
study, opens the way out of the labyrinth of post-biblical 
Hebrew literature, It is true that the excellent diction- 
ary of Buxtorf, notwithstanding it is two centuries and 
a half old, is still a valuable tool in the hands of the 
student; for it is the product of an age when the study 


Christian scholars more than did any of the cognates, 
But, naturally, it does not satisfy the demands of a time 
in which, particularly in linguistic research, the com- 
parative method has been so fruitful of rich results, 
From surface indications, Levy, it is true, does not seem 
to have gone deeply into the comparison with the other 
dialects’; but a closer examination shows that his work 
is based throughout upon an accurate use of this critical 
aid, In addition to philological accuracy, Levy possesses 
a peculiar qualification of a kind more needful for this 
work than for any. other; namely, a thorough unde 
standing of the traditional interpretation of the Talmuds 
and the Midrashes. Even with the best knowledge of 
the laws of logic and the principles of interpretation, the 
student of post-biblical Hebrew literature is almost help- 
less ‘without the constant supplementary and comple- 
mentary aid of the student of Jewish tradition. 








take heed lest he fall.” And, on the other hand, let him who 
sees his danger of falling be cheered by the inspired assur- 
ance: “There hath no temptation taken you but such as man 
can bear: but God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able; but will with the temp- 
tation make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


We are never alone, however much we may seem to be 
by ourselves. In our solitude we have society,—both good 
end bad. Let no one of us think that he can free himself 
from evil, or shut himself off from hope of help, by being by 
himself—in the wilderness or in the closet. 

There are times when we are too much absorbed in what 
we are doing to think of eating or of sleeping, or to feel our 
need of rest and food. But the waste of our powers goes on 
meanwhile, and afterward we are sure to be hungry and tired. 

The words that are written in the Book of books “were 
written for opr learning, that through patience and through 
comfort of the scriptures we might have hope.” But if these 
words are to help us in an emergency, they must be in our 
minds before the emergency arrives, In the moment of a 
sudden temptation, it is no time for us to stop and hunt out 
by a concordance some passage of Scripture that shall give us 
needful counsel and cheer. That matter ought to be attended 
to in advance. 

It-takes less time to see all that this world can offer to us, 
than to see all that is in store for those who live for the world 
beyond. The Devil can show the one to us “in a moment of 
time.” The Holy Spirit will need an eternity to disclose the 
other to us, 4 

The Devil can make large offers; and within bounds he 
has power to make good his promises. But the best that the 
Devil can give is better worth letting alone than taking. 
And this is a truth that is worth our knowing. 

After all, there is only one religion, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” That is 


from within. It is only the reluctance to recognize the per- | the truth. Every statement that conflicts with it is a lie. 


sonality of the Evil Spirit which has led so many commenta- 


It is the Devil, says St. Chrysostom, who counsels “Cast 





tors to exhaust their ingenuity in whittling away a historical | thyself down.” The word of the Lord is “Come up higher.” 


The magnificent volumes of Levy do not cover the 
| whole of the post-biblical literature of the Jews. They 
take this literature down to the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, or through the period when it was developed en- 
tirely under the influence of biblical models and incen- 
tives; but they do not take in the later literature 
originating chiefly in Arabic and other foreign examples, 
The lexicon does not, then, include the Kabbala or its 
chief constituent, the Book of Sohar. The annotations 
and additions of the late Professor Fleischer, one of the 
greatest specialists in the three Muhammadan languages 
that this century has produced, are confined chiefly to 
the elucidation of words which have found their way into 
Neo-Hebraic from the Persian, the Arabic, and the 
Greco-Roman languages. The valuable index to the 
whole has been prepared by Dr. A. Wiinsche, who, with 
Delitzsch, Dalman, Siegfried, and Strack, is one of the 
few Christian scholars of our generation whose voice and 
word are authorities in this department. The present 
work of Levy is a worthy continuation of his Dictionary 
of the Targumim, published in 1865-68; so that to his 
untiring industry we owe these indispensable aids to the 
study of post-biblical Hebrew from its earliest date to 
the opening of the Middle Ages. Naturally, the author 
had to contend with the difficulty of uncritical texts; 
and when better ones are secured, some modifications of 
his work will doubtless be necessary. But it would have 
been unadvisable to wait for such critical texts, as not 
more than a beginning has as yet been made in this 
regard. It is only eight years since the first trastworthy 
edition of Ezra and Daniel appeared and made it possi- 
ble to produce a satisfactory grammar of biblical Ara- 
maic, such as we have in that of Kautzsch. 

Although it is more than a twelvemonth since the 





* Neuhebriisches und Chaldiisches Wérterbuch tiber Talmudim: 
und Midraschim. Von Professor Dr. Jacob Levy, Rabbiner, Nebst 
Beitriigen von Professor Dr. Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer. 4 vols. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1875-1889. Price, unbound, 140 marks; 
on writing paper with wide margins, 180 mar! 

Syriac Grammar, with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
By Dr. Eberhard Nestle. Paper, pp. xvi, 72, 66, 196, Tewvondes Ber- 
lin: H. Reuther. 1880. Price, 7 marks, 





of later Hebrew occupied the minds and attention of ° 
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publication of Nestle’s Syriac grammar, 
one of the handy series known as the Porta 
Linguarum Orientalium, edited by Strack, 
of Berlin, special attention should be 
called to it for the benefit of the ever- 
increasing number of American students 
working in the cognates of Hebrew, be- 
cause this edition does not, like the first, 
appear in Latin, but in German and Eng- 
lish, It is much improved, particularly 
in the syntax, chrestomathy, and bibliogra- 
phy, although the grammar itself appears 
in a more condensed form than in the first 
edition, Like the other books in this 
series, it aims to and does give all the 
material needed by the student for his 
first working acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. The series is an eminently useful 
one, and well deserves the success it has 
achieved, It now embraces twenty vol- 
umes; namely, an Arabic grammar in 
German and English; an Arabic Bible 
chrestomathy in the same two languages ; 
an Assyrian grammar in both ; an Ethiopic 
grammar in German and Latin; Chaldee 
and Aramaic grammars in Latin; a He- 
brew grammar in German, French, and 
English; a Targumic chrestomathy in 
Latin; a Persian grammar in German; a 
Turkish grammar in German; an Arme- 
nian grammar in Latin; a Samaritan 
grammar in Latin; a Syriac grammar in 
German and English; and a Neo-Hebrai¢ 
grammar in German. The prices range 
from 2} marks for the Arabic Bible chres- 
tomathy, to 12 marks for F. Delitzsch’s 
Assyrian grammar. 





A neat little pamphlet has been quickly 
made out of The Story of Emin’s Rescue, 
‘as told in Stanley’s Letters, collected and 
edited by Mr. J. Scott Keltie, with the 
permission of the explorer. The wonder- 
ful tale is still fresh in the minds of 
newspaper readers, and, unfortunately, 
|, f#ome questions concerning the fortitude 
or discretion of Emin remain to be studied 
and settled hereafter; but meanwhile, 
" pending the appearance of Stanley’s next 
book, with its detailed records of his expe- 
dition of rescue, this inexpensive collec- 
tion has temporary utility. (7}>< 5} inches, 
paper, with map, pp. 176. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 


Maggie Bradford’s Club, by Joanna H. 
Mathews, a well-known maker of chil- 
dren’s stories, is “the first of a series of 
sequels to The Bessie Books,” and prom- 
ises several followers, Without much 

“literary art, it is brightly and interest- 
ingly written, and its “compositions” and 
“poems,” and other utterances of the 
children described, are sometimes original 
and amusing. (635 inches, cloth, pp. 
250. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
and Brother. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The reputation of the several writers, 
their professional competence to express 
an opinion, and the frankness and variety 
of the statements made, give exceptional 
value to a symposium on Co-education 
and the Higher Education of Women, 
printed in the Medical News, Philadel- 
phia, December 14, 1889. The contriba- 
tors are Drs. 8. Weir Mitchell, William 
Goodell, J. R. Chadwick, T. Gaillard 
Thomas, M. Allen Starr, and J. J. Put- 
nam; they differ with great explicitness, 
and with equal ability to maintain their 
respective views. 


_. Few studies are more interesting than 
that of the faces of representative men, 
whether they are scanned in direct vision, 
or made familiar in faithful portraiture. 
Good photographs of typical characters 
“are especially valuable because they dis- 
pense with the services of artistic middle- 








men, and show us faces as the sun has 
painted them. There is more than the 
gratification of curiosity, therefore,—there 
is solid instructiveness, in the well-chosen 
and well-reproduced group of portraits of 
many prominent American editors of 
weekly newspapers and monthly and quar- 
terly magazines which the Public Opinion 
Newspaper, of Washington, has issued on 
a large sheet. They represent very variant 
types of men, whether one thinks of their 
residence, their life-work, their religious or 
political views, or the character and extent 
of their influence. Twice, in previous 
years, has Public Opinion issued similar 
sets of portraits of editors of daily news- 
papers, but the present group is more sig- 
nificant than its predecessors. 


The recent deaths of the German schol- 
ars August von Hase (January 4, aged 
eighty-nine) and J. J. I. Déllinger (Janu- 
ary 10, aged ninety) emphasize once more 
the well-known fact that regularly fol- 
lowed intellectual pursuits promote lon- 
gevity, and also remind us of the truth 
lately restated by Dr. Holmes, that the 
term of life is steadily advancing, within 
the present century. Dr. Déllinger’s 
studies of the history of medisval sects 
and schools of religious thought,.on which 
he was engaged in his last years, were in 
no wise inferior to any of his previous 
learned contributions to religious knowl- 
edge; and, like Von Ranke, he died while 
patiently and happily continuing his 
favorite researches and writing. The late 
Bishop J. B. Lightfoot, of Durham, was 
younger (sixty-one), and had long been in 
slender health, Professor Francis Brown, 
of Union Seminary, contributes to The 
Critic of January 18 a tribute to these three 
dead exegetes or historians, including also 
a cordial tribute to the late Edwin Hatch, 
whose careful and suggestive Essays in 
Biblical Greek were recently reviewed in 
this column. The winter’s deaths among 
workers in the fields of scholarship and 
literature are weighty; the American poet 
George H. Boker did not long survive 
Browning, dying in Philadelphia January 
2, at the comparatively early age of sixty- 
six. May our veterans—Bancroft, Whit- 
tier, and Holmes—survive beyond the 
period reached by Déllinger! 


Twenty-five editions of The North 
American Review for January, contain- 
ing the Gladstone-Blaine debate on free- 
trade and protection, were sold consider- 
ably before the end of the month; and 
the success was deserved. Mr. Gladstone’s 
paper was originally written as a sort of 
reply to an argument by an American of 
no extended renown; but he readily con- 
sented to allow Mr. Blaine to read the 
paper before publication, and to reply to 
it, with the advantage of the last word. 
The debate is conducted on both sides with 
commendable vigor, originality, and cour- 
tesy, and its wide circulation cannot fail 
to be beneficial to young readers and old. 
Whatever view one may take of this “ vital 
question,” he must congratulate himself 
that American politics is now so largely a 
matter of study of principles and methods, 
rather than a mere conglomeration of 
prejudices and personalities. The same 
number of The North American Review 
proffers six “‘ Women’s Views of Divorce,” 
of which Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward’s article is the strongest, and Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr’s the weakest. Mrs. Barr 
grotesquely misstates the debates on di- 
vorce in the recent Episcopal general con- 
vention, and, having made and set up a 
man of straw, proceeds to compare him 
with “Laud and the Mathers,” whose 
mediwvalism, “latent Catholicism,” and 
“ priestly intolerance” would, if given a 


into the narrowest theocracy,” ete. Our 
glorious republic is in a good deal more 
danger from the indecencies of lax divorce 
“legislation” than from being ground be- 
neath the ecclesiastical heel of a compara- 
tively small body (the eighth in numerical 
strength in America) which is conscien- 
tiously considering a great problem. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
145,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amownt of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 


| such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 


may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 

conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for impaired 
vitality and weakened energy, is wonderfully 
successful. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the throat, caused 
by cold or over-exertion of the voice. They 
are recommended to singers and public 


speakers, and all who, at any time, have a p 


cough or trouble with the throat or lungs. 
“T recommend their use to public speakers.” 
—Rey. E.H. Chapin. “ Pre-eminently the 
best.”—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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“to progressive students. All interested 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. John D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
School Times, in answer to an inquiry, wrote as fol- 
lows: “I have seen many of Professor Johnston's 
patients beforeand after tr He to have 
excellent success, and will deal honorably with those 











who consult him.” Refer to John Gnenene, Post- 
; Prof. H.C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.: Prof. 
nm, M.D.; and Prof. J.G. R. McElroy, 

n. 


pamphlet to N. E. cor. lith and 
m Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EJ. E. © THORPE, Ne Newton Contre, Mass, 


THE DIVINE MAN. 

AN EXEGETICAL LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
From Nativity to Temptation. 

By Grorer Dana BoaRpMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
= Re of his previous works have so well revealed 
broad learning and deep research as this latest 
I —his masterpiece. The world cannot have too 
many such books by such authors.”— Public Opinion 


Washingto' nm). 

: “ His a spiritual insight, his wide reading of 

adorn’ ‘and dignity evety page."—National Baptist 
rm an ever: a 

Philadelphia he 


( ). 

“ Thesentences move with a balanced, stately tread. 
But splendor of diction is naver with Dr. Boardman a 
cloak for poverty of thought. What is said with 
pon een | oo = or brilliant antithesis is always 
someth ne which deserves saying.”—The Standard 


“This = book shows 
enthusiasm as a student an 
ture still 











yon that the author’s 
ex positor of Holy Scrip- 
lows at white heat.”—Standard of the Cross 
—- hia). 
A ul to the monened author for 
;_ for 


lorainous ex 
catholicity of _. 
tration ; set in ne gona * itatres and 
8, set in fine with cu 
handtf fwork.?—T7 The Braminer ew York “ss 
Price, “50. Pecaahe aty all Nocteetiers 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, by 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
By Joun W. wW. Turts. 


EASTER :-EASTER VOICES.- 


Alse 3 K 4 Servi . 100 copies, 84.00, 
one sre $9 cape ntendents and choristers. 
Cong’15. 8. & Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EASTER | S273 eusaendzn 


5 
cents. e- few Sen VICES of 
selection, will be mailed for 10 cents. 





Pilgrim Services, No. XIV. 











chance, “convert our glorious Republic 
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J JOHN z HOOD, "4° & 
NTHEMS,—Emete=t's ANTHEMS Is the title 
rm ase nd p latest — = 
choirs. 208 pp., with full organ score. 
ORE ” 


Midwinter Music 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and galeties. 


SOCIAL, SI SINGING. « coiiogs songs tor Bante: 
TEMPERANCE, = 


a A doz.), Emerson 4 
0 don), amen 
ANTHEN BOOKS. « oF ‘2 dos), Buerson: 


” (35 cts. ; or, 
ms of Praise #8 don! Emerson. 
“American Anthem Book ” Ae $12 3 doa). 
Dow’s “* Responses and Sentences” deo cts; 
: “Ruth and Boaz” 


doz.). 
65 cts. doz. 
Secular: fairy Maids’ 


EASY CANTATAS. (s'cts or, 
Gon); * “Garden of Sing- 
). 


” (65 cts. ; or,% 
7’ (20 cts.; or, hr 
lowers” (40 cts. ; or, $3.60 doz, 


fm 
ing 


Great Success of Our New $1 Music Books, 


“ Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol.2,“ Popular Piano 
Collection,” “Popular Dance Music Collection,” 
“Song ics for Sop.,” “ Song Classics for Alto,” 
“Classic Baritone an Songs,” “ Classic Tenor 
Songs. Each book, §1. 


MAILED FOR EETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


O, H, Dirsox & Co., 867 New York. 


Pastors, Choristers & 
Organists should note this 
latest & very best Hymnal, 


Church Song. 


Anunrivalled selection of 
684 Hymns with 458 Tunes, 
choicest of new & old. 

Open page, large type, finest 
resswork, comfortable size 
& weight, ‘superb binding. 
Remarkably low prices. 

Returnable copy mailed 
for $1.25. For age! 
tion & introductory 
address Biglow &. bia, 
76 E. oth SiN Y. City, and 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CHOIR MUSIC. 
















A bee pay wk of Bh | 
po embed mig as a. 


@te., ete., and available for paente or 
The Organ printed-.on a sep- 


lection 


Quartet Choirs. 
arate staf. Bai Sees os 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE jenn CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
® EAST 16TH ST., NEW YOR 


A SUPERIOR LINE OF 


Sunday School Music Books 





By ASA HULL. 
Happy Geoetings. | sich; Gol per doseage 
Jewels of Praise. — diary 
Coord oe Fnac, | selves worldwide repo 


Superiority over all others of their class, 


Satisfaction Gudranteed. 
SCHEDULES ns Sever bevowed of these books 
can order a full supply of our latest book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


“on trial.” and on the expiration of four meoney will 
return them, if not satisfactory, and frotr ome th 
be refunded. To = secure the benefit of th 


books must be ordered from us, and the cae ban 
state that they are wan on trial.” 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


forthe Sanday Schoo camegs 
cane 





ow 


by enpeess 
perio. J.H.Kurzenknabe & 





Sons Harrisburg 





Every — JEWELS. No. 2. 
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STUDIES IN LUKE. Bible Studies, 1890. 


By the Rey. Groner F. Puwrecosr, D.D. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents paper and $1. 00 cloth. 
Consecutive comments on Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1890 of permanent value as weil as 
temporary help. 

WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 

The Cumber terian Review says : “ Wecan 

ae ty reco! 


¢ Advance: . Helptal and stimulat 
«Fi Gundy, Schoo Schoot World: “ Evange ay devout, 


St. Andrews’ Oross: “Concise, vigorous, and well 


L ceewe: “A valuable teacher’s or 
said.” 

. WwW : “Scholarly and impres- 
sive, f ad instroctiv e.”” ¥ 

, “ Remarkable Be its dy 4 
evange. iveneas and Comp 


2*¢ Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Til and 118 William Street, New York. 


Let The SUNDAY SCHOOL Scholars 
COLLECT MONEY 


FOR AN Am caste es orreame 


NEW Mit MITE BOX BOXES!! 
ust like little Brick 
CHUR HES, We print name 
your church on them. 
hola $10 in miscelia- 
neous coin, novel in- 

deed, Fo trouble to collect in them,' 


; 100, 
$4.00; ely ge oe Do hundred; from 600 
. BP, $8.00 per hd. Coder Gintet, Or aan for 


for Otroular, 
_ SKIDMORE & 00., 85-87 John St.. N. ¥. 


IS IT NECESSARY 


to have a special collection in your Sunday- 
school, for some object that could not be 
obtained otherwise? Try the “ DIME 

” Over 250,000 have been sold. 
Children collect, on an average, over one 
dollar each. Price, $2.75 per 100, postpaid. 
Sample, 5 cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Home Culture Club, P. O. Box 
1777, Boston, is sending out in large 
sealed envelopes & unique series of 
twenty-five home lessons in “ correct 
grammar.” The idea is certainly new 
and sensible, the price, to non-mem- 
_ bers, of the series complete, is only 25 
cents. Send postal note or silver. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 
The Use of the Will in Public my yoo} 
than is a 


us. ‘al book 

value to Zpane speakers. “it rit ktiocks to finders the 
“y Zier “Tt 

nag oto = 

















2 “hed ——. — New 
fam: racy, on 
?. Duryea, D. o tot Sel resi tains, = 
It makes <n bet ys iy 12mo, nat. ‘son 
ve conte, pow’ 5g a FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pos. 
LISHERS, 18 Astor Place, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Of Sunday-school lessons. For consecrated teachers 





an ers. Abbie C. Morrow, se Mrs. Rev. 
Jas. L.. Hill, Medford, Maas., wri rize your 
writi a y some of 


very much, and make 
Golden Rule. We thi 
to the square inch in The er og 
= sim Se worth we know of.” 6c.aco copy: Ste. 
ORROW, Minneapolis, Minn., or the 


u | LL’ MANUAL. THR OREAT 


Standard in enate® and business life. 
ony eek pk agent, eA wae 5 DAN cr & Co., 
te Street, 


them in our Golden nk there are more 





New editio: For om 
Hill 


Chi fcago. Splendid 
nslaoie = nay ot gentleman canvassers, 
21 _cemts at once for 


All in a Nutshell! © cos y of Pres’t SCHULTZx’s 
BOOKS OF THE Bit LE ANALYZED. 


Bee Review, net order 0 00 on 
T PRUE AUEF, Panos Brery 


reading this? 
store can supply you. 
“Reading the Bible with Relish.” 
=e dail t. .~1 readings in cneende cal order, with 
oody’s be oe Pk som, Rn ne Me , Prayer, 15 
rs. Oraft arterly. 10 cts. 


ert * Publishing Co., 150 ‘Nassau St., N.Y. 
400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any ad dress, on 
receipt of 30c.,a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and tn 400 of the best recitations ever issned. 
Address J..8. OGILVIE, 57 Rose Street, New York. 


Family Bibles and Reference Books 
= & specialty, and at half retail prices. 
ESTILL & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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=DUCATIO} 


PA 4 Special Offer to the Young Women 
of America to secure a 


\ FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION} 


\ZJ COMPLE TE EDUCATION AT VASSAR COLLEGE, "icc" 


To young girl of 16 pox or over, who will—from this date —_ IR | 
bis ist, 1891—send us the largest number of yearly subscribers 


ADIES Hone 


crcl 


Our Furst 
O College, including all expenses of tui- 
EY. tion, board, &c., for an entire course; 


or if she prefers, she may choose Wellesley, Smith, or any 
other American College. This offer means a complete edu- 


cation in every branch of study, THE AADens Home Z| 


E l 





at $1.00 per year, we will give as a 
reward a complete education at Vassar 


paying all expenses. 
A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 


We will also, d offer, 
Our Second ain pepe of 16 ears or eae 
Offer. 


who will—between now and Jan. 

Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscrib- 
ers to THE Lapres’ Home Journal, at $1.00 per year, a full 
single term of one year. at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 
can College she may select. A term means a full year’s study, 
we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses thereof during 
the year. 





\ 





Sena at once for circular of information, Sample copies, &. 
\ FEBRUARY number NOW REAUVY. On the news stands—10 cente a copy. 


We offer Taz Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
from now to July ist, on trial for Only 25 Cts: 


as an experiment, and to introduce into thousands of families 
not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period- 
ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SISISISISISIBISIFSISISISISISIFISIBIFISISAS 











Of the International peeping | 1 with both the Corhmon and the Revised Version, 
guns in full on opposi' gry A little book (244 inches, 186 pages) containing all = 
of the year, and lank pages for notes. It is printed on thin, tough paper 

neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. About.« quarter of an i thick. 
Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Single copy, by 


mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; 
five or more, forty cents each. 
dress, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 
GOLDEN ROD | W* WY Byiit send you this paaurirur srupy (Our Nations 


DEN 
ROD in 3 c0t.one! and a list of LIpaA CLARKSON’S COLOR RED STUDIES, 


also our ue PREMIUM LisT, anda three months’ trial subscription to ~~ 


—InN— ls’ Home Magazine, (a finely-illustrated ¢4-page $1 Monthly Maga- 
COLORS?! | (ose), We: tmake thie liberal oft tg lntroauge th gs thé Samsine into new homes 
4.¥F. INGA Publisher, Ly: nn, Mass. 








OUR NATIONAL’ FLOWER! 














Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
GOOD | wesainee wericine aoa 
we. By 
ENGLISH | pix eee fe reemats 
Teachers’ Bibles. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 

Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 

711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 












MAGIC LANTERN eon 





T. ¥. CROWELL & CO..12 Astor Piace, N.Y. 
ge Tre- 
““OXFORD” 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
** No present comparable to a Good a, or a sub- 


F wicca AND BANNERS 


R SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 











WOMEN 
WHO LIKE TO 


DRESS 


well, can do so with the 


expenditure of very little 
money, if they are willing 
to do a little pleasant work 











evenings. The money can 
be earned, or a silk dress 
will be given in exchange 
for work—if desired. 

We offer special induce- 
ments to agents for some 
special work just now. An 
unusual opportunity to 
make money. 


Curtis Pustssume Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








To sell Frances Willard’s 


AGENTS WANTED oiicbiograpny, “olimpaes 
of Fifty Years,” Mrs. John A. Logan’s new book, 
yo Manual,” Bn ned Blair's od work, 


“ag and ecom- 
unteston 


nipped on credit, { 
For terms, 2 eo ase SMIna £00. Phila., Pa. a 


JBERAL SALARY o0¢ EXPEN 
ee Coating 


=e eae a a | 
{()() SHANGES CAN BE eros, x 


experi pene | mak 00 per 
Sample mailed, ‘93 cents. body bu Mme 
CaSSGREEN M’F’a Co., 53 8. Water t., Cleveland, O. 


$75.28 to $250.c2 A MONTH ep be mate 


working forus. Perso: 

who can furnish a horse, and give thelr zc cis 

eeete tne business. Spare moments may be profi 

Sp'ezes also. A few vacancies in towns a nd elles 
Johnson & Co.,Pubs., 1009 Malu 8t., Richmo: 


ALESMEN wanted for territory, choroayh prep Cy- 
elo ia. Exclusive ter 

















ration, immediate and 
advancement in our businessas anility and rexperignge 
warrant. Dopp, Muap, & Co., 768 and 4788 8 dway, 


DAISY “"seSitce, 


Exolder. 
w. B. NUTTING, Winchendon, Mass, 





AGENTS WANTED. 











gers 
moe 


CHURCH, 


LODGE, 
PARLOR. 
se 
sent. 














HURCH 
USHIONS. 


al ARTE CF SUYRON DAMA REG, 
W, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 ssnes = Vrnnes. BOSTON. 








THE 
Church Light, 
OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles | 
conceivable © an 
state wante 


Eehiate 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS : 


WITH OUR CELEBRATED B' 


timate rete pee ptive cate. 
poly J. 
No. 36 South 24 Bt... phia, Pa. 


McSHANE BELL a enY 
a pats 
Pigs 


tres 

















iain 























to a first-class WIDE wality Bells for Church 
AWAKE.” Bik or merino. Iron Oo Bhos, and all other uses. y. apo Fall 
postal to D. LOTHROP Co., Bins S1SCO BAOS., Baltimore, Md. Prices. B seraptod, Wa 
ne eee 2 Pere teeee ene | &. -» 183 se N. 34 BL. Phila. Pa. Send for illustrated catalogue. v vee REE BELL FOUN 
ee eee Leon pee ie tiskee:| BANNERS and FLAGS PANELED Felsen” agli | ordering gant or fu making inauicy concernng 
pain cares eer | a mentarene tootr cents: | METAL Sveanra i augue | nite weia uaz: beaienaye 
piss free. D. BR Nivér Pub.¢ MY, CEILINGS 1s Ihose Brest. New 


Kerk, 








, aa well as the ad 
saw Ue in 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


; + sod SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM! TIMES is lished weekly 
Aga 1 fealowing Totes, Spe for either old or new subscrib- 
jude postage: 


ONE COPY; one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionarica, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00. year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
yore or - set of teachers, or of scholars, 
as man: hy ove as may be de- 
5 yearly ub 
fe (mens Gane one) mailed 
each, 


«peice ina to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
y, tnd no names can be written oF 


be ordered ot PR 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yine 
tired fx ¢ to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 


red; but no package of ies less than five copies can thus 


be se 
The epapere for a club should ali go to one post-office, 
aovgn in canes where a portion of the teachers of 
schoo! their mail matter e post-office, a 
“theirs from another, 








others in the same school 
er apere will be sent accordingly. 
EE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 


4 for every ten copies ‘for inaclub of either 
r. The free cop! he 


well be sent separately, but At be feckuded ie the 


w 

may be made at any time to a club—such 
bscriptions to exp:ze at the same time 
club as originally ordered, a: rate to 

be the p share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open daring only a portion of the 
Une as L-¥ subscribe at oa for length of 

rs may u 
asking to have the direction of 

: changed should be careful to name, not So iiee pear. 
. to which they wish it sent, ent, bat e one to 
which it ~—- been sent, All ld include 


bgp con ty and state 
a Tebe Gubeecipeion is renewed by some an Dn 
on, 





son than the one who sent the previous su 
such will onllest me ubiisher by 
the ee anna es the place of the one 
last y 
@ paper wilh _— be dy M pacha ree subscriber beyond 
@ time paid request. The 
pers for & club wiil i invarlabl be digcoutinaed a ‘bie 
ergiion of the 
re be made ear 
Fnough coples of an Y one seus of the en- 
able all th @ it, will be 


hers of a school to 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The School Tee om UT be § sent to an: 
the for mbraced me 'vewsal Postal 
lowing rates, which 

One copy, one year, 
Two - more co 
To ministers 

for one or more copies, 6 

To Caged ” oere one west more copi 


peeren = pf tui time, and they 
t either “bake. to. the , Or be 4 
age to one address, w vr may be preferred 


of the 
nion at 


one year, 


ac 


Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughto: 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will recelve yearly 
e rates, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


P. O. O. Box 1550. 
eo of 
kin hae 


~ Rest ORED 
* Sby the» 
UTICURA 
-Soap - 
eseeaing, Ee ar ag crac» | 
nm, and inflammation, for checking the first 
Eas SoapP is absolutely 


It keeps the pores m, the oil 
active end thus farniehes an ow 
re 











ea" Bond for" How to Bewutity the 
BABY’ S “tea Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 





fled by Cu Coricuna | MEDICATED rep Soar. 


Pa 


y 
Ym 


ve (9 HAIR.& SKIN 








DCE SHS 





Hes: 








PALMER, HL UAL k 





COTT’ 





RELIEVES 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genwine, 

















DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LI 

anvd SODA su auppies the wy ith Oxidizable Phos. 

phorus, the de cou 5 h Coughs, Bromehitis, 
range, 


Weak I. 
Diseases ithe 4, uuegaall 
Ge aes Segre 








Naeger is 


Eee 











AS EF.’s 
BREAKFA6T T.COCOA 
Delicious, 
than one cent a cup. 
FREE! : & Eectegs AS Albers, opening 
repeesenting Tea and 
Coffee culture, will be sent on recei witty ony 


CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad 


WE MAIL, FREE spacveta 


Ez. W. norra co. & ‘Lowell, Mass. 
BEST 


BEST. |THE PERFECTION x<","5"074 
one ed, so"noT ck Shori Ens, 
geppaict, mow ee | ta, UnitedStates, 




















INVALID LIFTER! 


eer Oe sick co! helpless invalid 
kaon totiay oe gs 
a Tolling air, of from one pontion to fety,, by 


the use of the hy 
PATENT IV AEED alien. 

: pee! 4 Se wonderful inven- 

4c. in stamps. 3.m MING, Hudson. 





a QHAIRS 

prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes cone ote 

the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. 






St., Philadelphia. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


BICYCLES PAYMENTS. 





Sowa ee 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 








Try One. Wu oive pee meusie 











TOOLS 


J ruiLabsLent rae 

























For Consumption, al Colds, Asthma, 
Debility, Diseases, 
and Ser Scrofulous Renee. 


Almost en ae Soenee, Tt can be taken with 
pleasure by icate persons and children, who, after 
ise ayy Ty it. It assimilates with = 
and appetite, ane up the 
restores ener ade _— and 
creates’ YO wiken, and pure in fact, rejuve- 
“FLESH, BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


ratien is far superior to all other 
tions rue papers Oil; it has many lealtasert, bat no no 


equals. The its fo! owing ite vesare its recom- 

mendations. Be sure as you value your health, and 

Fi the genuine. Manufactured coy shdius AB B. 
iihor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by 





Some women imagine that 
nothing will stand the pecu- 
liar breaking strain of their 
forms on corset “ bones.” 

They don’t know Kabo, 
which neither breaks or 
kinks. 

e lf Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

If the corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
your money. 

There's a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


Cu1cago Conger Co., Chicago and New York. 





gr owins cuiLOREN? 


at sont fo aut F RRIS’ 
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LWAUAANAAAAN 


TIM 








OOD SENSE”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at ali Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


Dr. WARNER's CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LIne Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions soid in this country alone. 























CHHANISORNS suaberousns, 


of Imitations. 
NOTICE 


AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


HE deine 





PATENTS. *=i32* 


= HART SHORN iad 











WORTH | REPEATING. 


HOLD NOT THY PE PEACE AT MY 
TEARS. 


[By W. Alexander.) 


What is the saddest, sweetest, lowest sound 

Nearest akin to perfect silence? Not 

The delicate widen r sometimes in the hot 

Autumnal morning heard the cornfields round ; 

Nor yet to lonely man, now almost bound 

By slumber, near his house a murmuring 
river 

Buzzing vena droning o’er the stones forever. 

Not such faint voice of Autumn oat-encrowned, 

And not such liquid murmur, O my heart! 

But tears that drop o’er graves, and sins, and 
fears, 

A sound the very weeper scarcely hears, 

A maaje in which silence hath some part.— 

O Thon, all gentle, who all-hearing art, 

Hold not thy peace, sweet Saviour, at my 
tears! 





EMERSON’S TALKS WITH A 
COLLEGE, BOY. 
[Charles J. Woodbury in The Century.] 


While still an undergraduate, my con- 
nection with certain lectures delivered b 
Mr. Emerson before the students of Wil- 
liams College and elsewhere necessarily 
threw me much with him; and now itis 
a youth’s experience of him that I would 
give to youth. 

Well do I remember his tender, shrewd, 
wise face as I first saw it. Almost before 
we were alone he made me forget in whose 
presence I stood. He was merely an old, 
quiet, modest gentleman, pressing me to a 
seat near him, and all at once talking 
about college matters, the new gymnasium, 
the Quarterly, apd from these about books 
and reading and writing; and all as if he 
continually expected as much as he gave. 
And so it was ever after; no circumstances 
so varying but, whether I saw him alone 
or in the presence of others, there was the 
ever-ready welcome shining in his eyes, 
the same manifest gentleness and persist- 
ent preference of others. 

One day, in my own room, glancing u 
at some “ Laws of Writing” on the wall, 
he began abruptly: 

“The most interesting writing is that 
which does not quite satisfy the reader. 
Try to leave a little thinking for him. 
That will be better for both. The trouble 
with most writers is, they spread too thin. 
The reader is as quick as they,—has got 
there before, and is ready and waiting. A 
little guessing does him no harm. §8o I 
would Assist him with no connections. If 

ou can see how the harness fits, he can. 

ut make gure that you see it. Then, 
when you have something new to say, say 
it! Out with it! Don’t lead up to it! 
Don’t try to let your hearer down from it. 
That is to be commonplace. Say it with 
all the grace and force you can, and stop. 
Be familiar only with good expressions. 

“Expression is the main fight. Search 
unweariedly for that which is exact. Do 
not be dissuaded. Know words etymo- 
logically. Pull them apart, see how they 
are made, and use them only where they 
fit. Avoid the adjective. Let the noun 
do the work. The adjective introduces 
sound; gives an unexpected turn, and so 
often mars with an unintentional false 
note. Most fallacies are fallacies of lan- 
guage. Definitions save a deal of debate. 

“Neither concern yourself about con- 
sistency. The moment you putty and 

laster your expressions to make them 
hang re cong » fou u have begun a weaken- 

ranted that 
trathe. ‘will “harmonize; ; and as for the 
falsities and mistakes, they Will s ily 
die of themselves. If you must be con- 
tradictory, let it be clean and sharp, as 
the two blades of scissors meet. 

“ Out of your own self should come your 
theme; and only thus can your genius be 
your friend. Eloquence, by which I mean 
a statement so luminous as to render all 
others unnecessary, is possible only on a 
self-originated subject. 

“Don’t run after ideas. Save and 
nourish them, and you will have all you 
should entertain. They will come fast 
eno h and keep you ow b 

g is closely related to writing. 
While the fnind i is plastic, there should be 
care as to its impressions. The new facts 
should come from nature, fresh, buoyant, 
inspiring, exact, Later in life, when there 
is less danger of imitating those traits of 
expression through which information has 
been received, facts may be gleaned from 
a wider field. But now keep close to 
realities, You then accustom yourself to 


ake it for 





getting facts at first hand we could 
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get all our facts 20, there would be no 
necessity for books; but they also give us 
ay if we know how to use them. They | 
e = of thought as well. 
those men who were, not lazy; 

‘in put themselves into contact with t e 
realities. So you learn to look with your 
eyes, too, And do not forget the Persian, 
Parsee, and Hindu religious books ; books 
of travel, too. And when you travel, de- 
scribe what you see. That will teach you 
what to see. Read those who wrote about 
facts from a new point of view. The 
atmosphere of such authors helps you even 
if the reasoning has been a mistake. 

“Do not attempt to be a great reodens 
and read for facta, and not by the bookful. 

“You must know about ownership in 
‘facts. What another sees and tells you 


is not yours, but his. If you had seen it, | 


you would not have seen what he did, and 
even less what he tells. Your only relief 
is to find out all you can about it, and look 
at it in all podsible lights. Keep your 
eyes open and.see all you can; and when 
ay get the right man question him close. 
learn to divine books, to feel those that 
you want without wasting much time over 
them. Often a chapter is oes The 
glance reveals when the 
Somewhere the author has hidden his 
message. Find it, and skip the para- 
graphs that do not talk to you.” 


Ow Unlaundered Shirts 


Prices: 50c., 75c., $1.00, 


Perfect fit guatanteed, or money refunded, By giv 
_ Ing us the size collar worn, we can fit you to & per- 
feet Gitting Shirt. 


4-Button Embroidered Back Kid Glove 
for 89 Cents. 


Fall lines of Kid and Suede Gloves, at lower 
prices than found elsewhere, Agents for Aléx- 
andre’s Hid and Suede Gloves. 











Full lines of Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Fast 
Black Hose. Guaranteed not to crock, 265¢., 
20¢e., 83e., 35c., 37¢., 39¢., 42¢., and 45e. 


Whatever you need, send to us for samples or 
price Lists, and let us save momey for you. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





Spring Dress Goods for 18907 


We have just placed on sale fifty cases of 
medium and rich Dress Goods for Spring 
and Summer, being the initial opening in this 
Department. 

An early inspection Is invited. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





KOCH & co 6th hve. 996 206: Bivect, 
"7 New York 
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colors and aeons cone at prices lower than any 
other eee house. Pay sent on application. ‘Men- 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


For Renal Calculi, Rheumatic Gout, and papers Disease, a0 


aeen hes baw eee evar a eens a = North 
Sunes ot Ciieas = 


family physician, Dr. E. 
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ts we will send one 

Fo r 2e Cre lar size packet each 
the rare love} Torenia A Pourniort 
illustrated earns ceeeaheng ing gorgeous mew 
tpies,—the dwarf tearabe Little Gem 

Sweet A many varieties mixed of ¢ 
y wd, ee 8 ap ne mixed colors of Burpee’s 
Supers Camellia- Flowered Balsams,—finest 
varieties of Chihese and Japanese Pinks,—extra 
fine mixed New and Beaut Lpomoeas eas —choice 
Mixed Pansies,—Fordhook strain of 
5 aang -< ,—~and the twelve best varieties ‘of 
few Sweet Peas ¥ —making in all TEN 
PACKETS FOR 25 cents and known as 


BURPEE’S | aEM COLLECTIONFon i890 
ed separately these ten varie- 

fin ranuas cost &5cts., but we will mail 

the entire collection a ascts. — or 
postage stamps, or Five Gem Collec- 
tions mailed for@r. Lllus’n and ee 
tions for culture printed on each pkt, 


voces sits BEST FLOWER SEEDS 


is made to induce all 
eae give our seeds a thorough 


— ig aaa oa Sore. mot ge 


it, wri 
BURPEE’S Fi FARM ANNUAL fa ay 
illustrations and iceman ood ok tes peinted 
from nature. It tells about the BEST SEED 
Bulbs, Plants, &c.,includirg Rare Oe ies 
that obtained elsewhere, 


cannot 
ae ery duoctgliles, “4 












from sensational and 
is a trustworthy Guide, of great value to every 
one who cultivates a garden in town or 


country. 
W.ATLEE BUR BURPEE & CO. 
—Seedsamen— ® DELPHIA, had | 
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— THomas H, Hout, Lieutenant-Governor of North Carolina, 


STATEMENT OF DR. LAIRD. 
From the Maryland Medical Journal, of November 17, 1888, 


“The relief afforded hed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER to a patient of min 
Thomas H, Holt, of this pioen, a sufferer from RENAL CALCULL, is, 

some record, The Istof May last he came under my care, subject 
NEPHRITIC COLIC. Exce 
I put him EXCLUSIVEL 








Col. 
I think, worthy of 
to, frequent a of 
£ as to the usnal treatment for the relief of foo i 
UPON BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, PENG Ni NO. 
under the influence of which he in a few weeks passed four CALCULI, weighing from 
two to three grains each, which was followed by a disappearance of sym Notwith- 
standing, however, the continued use of the water, after a short interval there was a return 
of these attacks, with increase both of frequency and severity, when he made a visit to.the’ 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, where he used the water six weeks with the following results; Ten 
days after arrival, he Seen to discharge at intervals large quantities of CALCULI and 
SAND, which continued for several weeks, and afterwards gradually diminished, until, at 
the expiration of six weeks, there was only occasionally, and barely perceptible upon minute 
examination, a slight a deposit. At the same time, improvement in the general condi- 
tion of the patient was very marked 
“The amount of CAL ULOUS | matter discharged, may safely be estimated at from one 
to one and a half ounces, Under microscopic examination it was evident, I think, that the 
CALCULI WERE ORIGINALLY PARIS OF LARGER FORMATIONS DISSOLVED 


BY THE ACTION OF THE WATER. Analysis made by Dr. F. 8. Whaley, resident 
physician at the Springs, AND CONSULTING PHYSIC IN THE showed 
it to be URIC ACID. 

“Six weeks have cla since he left the Springs. Use of the water continued. THE 
DISCHARGE IS FREE FROM SEDIMENT, AND NORMAL. 


“RHEUMATIC GOUT in a severe form, associated with, and which, indeed, preceded 
the CALCULOUS affection which had resisted the usual remedies, was also to agreat extent 
relieved by the use of the water, Itis proper for me to add that I was in constant attendance 
upon Col, Holt during his stay at the Springs.” 


In the early stages of BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, this water is claimed 
to be the most effective REMEDY. 


Water, in Cases of One Dozen One-Half Gallon Bottles, $5.00 per Case at 
| See Springs. Full Springs’ Pamphlet sent on Application. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Prop. Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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SENEVARiti WHITE aRAPE 


EARLY, sated eer HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. GOOD. 
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_ Siem, oes peeks ae Cones a< waneve, A. : 


2 . L. DOUGLAS ; $3 | SHOE, 
Mints ong 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
USE 
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WOVE, WIRE FENCE 


WOVEN WIRE 
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a . Sold by ane bem nal oan 





50 GH A ¥ 
Write te THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00., cacao 
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fer reasonable 
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Generally sold for $38 to $40. 
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deiphia, on.coder to receive full value a their 
money. retail carpets of their own make, 
which are in every way, 


FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 
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“BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. / This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy » cake of 
Barexso and try it in your next housecleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so much that you 


will néver be without it again. No. 36 
po Ss 





Kansas rine (ompany 


‘ OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
FIRST MORTGAGES on improved 
67 farm and city property, not exceed- 
° servative valuation of the real estate 
on which they are made. Interest payable 
Teued in amounts of $200 to $10,000, and 
upward, Bie 


GUARANTEED LOANS. 
ing in amount one-third of the con- 
semi-annually, running five or seven years. 
@OLD DEBENTURES. 


in bonds seoured by 105 per cent. 
6% of their face in first-mortgage loans, 


© which are deposited with the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company as 


trustee. Interest payable quarterly, running 
five or ten years. Issued in denominations of 
$100, $200, $500, $1,000, and $5,000. 


Information regarding the securities offered 
by the Company, may be had on applica- 
tion to, 

HERBERT E. BALL, PREsrpEnt, 
585 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vicz-Presipent, 
101 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resipent MaNaGER, 
114 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 PER 


® 
COUPONS PAYABLE 
at QUABTERLY. 
Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness math Betate «ta ‘Sanyo Tibet 


Cree ammecaes Send 


Capital, 7 * $1,000,000. 
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We Begin Early on Spring Overcoats 


Ready-made and made to measure, we sell one out of every five we sell by 
mail. None too early to sell them that way. A few days for correspondence over 
samples you watt: a few to get the Overcoat to you. We are just in time. 

Our stock is without a break in it now. 


In merchant tailoring our fix is—we have too many cloths. 
for a little less, you say. We say so, too. They’re genuine Scotch, Irish, and high 
grade domestics. We'll make Trousers from them to order for $5, $6.50, $7 a pair. 
Suits to order for $20 and $25. Any tailor in the country would charge half more 


Samples sent promptly on your request. 


You get your choice of the choicest— 


Very shapely, well made, new in shapes and new in colors, our Kersey and 
ae Spring Overcoats are beautiful, 


FOUR STYLES AT $10. 
EIGHT STYLES AT $12. 


SIX STYLES AT $15. 
FIVE STYLES AT $18. 
FIVE STYLES (Sik-Faced) AT $20. 


Better let them go 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


: Philadelphia. 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday 
and girls of any school where for 
furnished to the scholars, 


lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
there has been little of variety in the publications 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Sita eethcove'soovedhie By Clara Doty Bates. 
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Early Observances of the Birthday of Washington......... By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. 





Florrie’s Messengers,.............s...00++ sevesseee sevsseees sveveeese By Margaret E. Sangster. 
The Bridge im the Wo0d5..............s0000secsrssssses sesseeesesssesees sevens By Margaret Compton. 
Was it a Horse-hair Thimble ?...........00cssccsce oovsseses cesses coeee By Mary Jewett Telford. 
Thetis WA Tea os id ecine sscveies vcnssceed vee govoeeccs osscdsese nackivcet By Hannah Coddington. 
BIND. GUNTUR Cadavisis Sotcncsnn seabtbhie ta bovdsnn Squsdpens sodeobens shadecces sovesedse By Lilian Payson. 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for February. 


A‘ good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subsepiptions es begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 
order to afford @ trial. ~ 

Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At such 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson stady which the scholar would |™ 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 
‘Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BONDS 


FOR SALE. 


$278,000 City of Fort Worth, Tex., 5s 
$100,000 City of San Bernardino, Cal., 6s 





67% eas ] 


Securities, “Boston. 


$50,000 City of Wichita, Kan., 5s 

$45,000 County of Buffalo, Nebd., Se. 

% Also Other Choice 4 te 7 Per Cent Securities, 
WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 

aah ety ae Scrip Agee w < to Gov) Loot. 
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THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, Kansas. TROST COMPANY, 


Capital, - $3,000,000 
Capital Paidin, $1,312,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
COLD DEBENTUR s 
Btatement of condition at the close of business, Dec. 31, '89- 
ASSETS 


* 
Real Estate Securitiesand Bills nay na Br, 24 
M Deposited Security aerne 











as 
De 15399,245-22 





Municip 1 land Other Stocks and Bonds, 850.00 
Real cipal - omen 
Cash on Handandin Banks . . 120,655. $ 

Due from Branch Offices and Agents, 175743 
Furniture and Fixtures . i ve 
Debentures on Hand and with Agents, 245, 300.00 
$2,995,322.57 
7 LIABILITIES. . 
Capital Stoc'! Paid on + « §,322,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ~ . reer ies 
Debentures Certified + 541,159.00 
ney Received in Payment of Loans 
teams ah Delivered . Las 
iv 3,964.20 
Certificates ST Depeeits Bearing ‘Interest, Ray ord 
Bills Payable . 110,000.00 
Interest Paid by Borrowers, awaiting 
bab man ion of Coupons es 10,266.00 
Ledger Balances . . + 23, 20 
$2,995.322.57 
Prin Oice locates in the seldenet ihe Sounet- 


loans carefully ——y Managing 4 
cers, who = familiar with the West 
rience. Many Millions in ‘ithe 
out loss mat a dollar. Semi-annual interest payable at 
Third National Bank, New York City, ond always 
id without a ros 's delay. Hundreds of ey 
Spend upon the income from these investments for 
su , and ace never disappointed. 


pene OFFICES: 
gt State St., Alban oy, N. Y., M. V. B. Burt, Man'g*s. 
or 


Wall St., "New k City., W. T. Pratt, Manager. 
salto B -z osten. Mass., F. B. Roczrs, M '° 
Fy ates “» Phil’a Pa., Ros, FormsMan, 
s London, Eng., ATxinson & 
meg 








IOSEPH GILLOTTS 
‘STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 17. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
> writne-paper s: reasonable 
DOD Se 
| WRITE? ace mes 


paper representing over 350 
Patages 16. peri, | S"‘stict a's wr Bk 
Express often cheaper. tia. 
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AMERICA 
FIRE INSURANCE co., 
Philadelphia. 


808 and 8310 Walnut Street, 


= oes 


reper | nee 

satcrmestineroed ott tenestcems | MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and P mA (0, serene amimaricr i, Reta 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. cHIcaco, | 02 'smade Uaiapaper we wifleend full line of sam- 

Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. catalogue free. eet 24 Hawley St. Boston. 

ver ELE oe adm. ASK kts ae 


Gas. 
Robinson Co. 
renin Gatien fade. 
"925 Broadway. 


, New York. 











FARMS inv. 


$ Ma NOMA. Claremonh Ve. 
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Washington, N. J. 
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| FREE BEE Bri: Pants are cut ae 
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